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“Glad you like 
this sherry — 


it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South African 
wine the other day... . 

I know. A good wine, but not of this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative South African 
wine. You see, though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest wine countries, 
it couldn’t compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked up the 
South African industry. 

But why haven't we tasted such wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are achieved by 
selectivity, experiment and slow maturing. 
South Africa has dene as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent has in 
generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. The 
improvement is naturally progressive. 

Were South African wines well-known here 
before the preference twenty years ago ? 
Now you're delving into history. They used to 
be very popular. But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into the wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has encouraged 
the South African wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government is not likely to 
lead such an important Emrire Industry up the 
garden again. lt wouldn't make sense. 

So we can look forward to several kinds of 
really fine wines from South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too.”” 








RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


~* PECIFICALLY blended for 

the man whose pipe is his 
constant companion, Rattray’s 
7 Reserve affords a satisfaction 
that is never dulled. Seven 
Virginianand Oriental tobaccos, 
meticulously chosen, combine 
their individual subtleties to 
endow this richly mellow mix- 
ture withits piquancy, fragrance 
and inimitable character. De- 
voting the care that we do to the 
blending of this and our other 
tobaccos, we are gratified to 
receive such compliments as 
these : 


From London— 

“In asking you to send me another 
pound of Reserve I look forward to 
much pleasure. Not a little of that 
pleasure is in watching my especial 
friends enjoying your excellent tobacco." 


From Bedford— 

“I should like to compliment you on 
blending such an excellent tobacco, and 
your prompiness in despatch.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 


CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
Price—76/- per Ib., Post Paid 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. tin, Post Free. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


—still dependent on public support. 





A deep purse is needed to provide our 
7,000 children with their daily meals. 


We earnestly appeal for generous gifts 
for food. 


will buy one child’s food 
| = for a week in these 
Christian Homes. 


PLEASE HELP. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes,” should be sent to 9 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 
tions, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly 
upon the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 
ference with the ordinary routine of daily life, entirely 
obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 





TEAR OUT AND POST 
A. S. ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS.......... 
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kelvin 


MARINE 
ENGINES 


Diesels... 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, 
compression-ignition, solid injection, 
in a range of eight models, from 22 
to 132 h.p. 

Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


Ricardos.... 


png 
wers from 7} to 30 
“ ree series, for light, 
medium or heavy duty. 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full marine 
equipment. 


The Bergius ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ = GLASGOW C.4 


RUPTURED 
—but fit for anything 


You ’re safe for work or play with the remarkable 
Brooks invention. Small and light, it supports and 
protects against all twistsand strains. Never loosens 
nor slips. Always.perfectly comfortable. 


Write for— 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 








Appliances supplied under the 
National Health Service. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 


(7538), Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 
(7538), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


BLADDER WEAKNESS 





e 
ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 


“DUPLEX” BAGS 


Male, day and night, 70/- 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide, Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 

Diagrams etc., on request from: 
HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 











Join The 


Classies 
Book Club 





Members buy these splendid Books (in 


an attractive new edition) for ONLY 2/6 


Each month, the Classics Book Club chooses for its members one of the enduring works of 
the greatest writers of all lands. These famous books, complete and unabridged, are printed 
in clear, modern type on good-quality paper, cloth-bound in the Classics Book Club’s own 
distinctive binding. And although in the ordinary way these books would cost 7s. 6d., 
8s. 6d. or more, MEMBERS OF THE CLASSICS BOOK CLUB ARE PRIVILEGED 
TO BUY THEM FOR ONLY 2s. 6d. These are truly books to treasure ; to read and re- 
read again and again ; to be given pride of place on every discriminating reader’s bookshelf. 
Because of the high standard of its selections, the Classics Book Club has become one of 
the most spectacular publishing ventures of the century—through the Classics Book Club 
you will be able to build up—at almost negligible cost—a first-class library of enduring 
books. Now is the time to join. 


Full - length, unabridged, splendidly produced 


Classics Book Club editions are full-length, unabridged, 
full-size. They are a triumph of modern book production. 


Members bought these Books for ONLY 2'6 EACH 


Past selections include : CANDIDE by Voltaire ; KIPPS by H. G. Wells ; THE SCARLET 
LETTER by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; THE PRISONER OF ZENDA by Anthony Hope; 
PERSUASION by Jane Austen ; BARCHESTER TOWERS by Anthony Trollope (2 vols.) ; Tale 
TYPEE by Herman Melville ; DAVID COPPERFIELD by Charles Dickens (2 vols.) ; 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN by Sir Walter Scott (2 vols.) ; YEAST by Charles Roeser | 
MASTERMAN READY by Capt. Marryat ; and FUTURE SELECTIONS WILL MAIN- 
TAIN THIS HIGH STANDARD. 


To the Secretary, The Classics Book Club, 121 Seteg Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


I wish to become a member of the Classics Book Club, and purchase the special edition of the selected 
book issued each month to members at a cost of 2/6 ( 6d. onde to — = same on receipt. I to continue 
my membership for a minimum of six books and thereafter until countermanded. In the event of my wishing to 
discontinue my membership, I agree to give four (abroad eight) weeks’ notice after the first six months. (You may 
enrol through your usual bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers.) 

Chambers Fnil. 











To save time, postage and postal order costs you may send a 6 months’ subscription of 18/- 
a ES 











LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


TELEPHONY 


A New type of radio telephony and loud 
hailer is being fitted to all Life-boats. The 
operators can talk to the shore by radio tele- 
phony, or to the wreck through the loud 
hailers. The yearly cost of hiring this equip- 
ment will be £10,000. Help provide this extra 
safeguard by sending a contribution however 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
422, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer; THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Secretary: COL. A. D, BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.D., M.A. 














RUPTURE 
RELIEF 


Thousands of ru men and women have found instant 
relief by wearing a Beasley Air-Cushion Appliance. 

Fitted with a real inflatable air-cushion, light, strong and easily 
washed, it holds the hernia with such gentle firmness that 
broken tissues have increased chances of re-uniting. 

Doctors recommend it. “‘‘The Lancet” has endorsed it. Send 
for FREE booklet. 

When your Doctor prescribes a truss, bring or send the form to 
Beasle APPLIANCES SUPPLIED UNDER THE NAT- 
JONAL HEALTH SERVICE. Free Booklet, write, call or phone. 


BEASLEYS LTD., Dept. 101, 
546 Sauchieha!ll St., Glasgow, or 
Dept. 101, 270 Deansgate, Manchester, or 
Dept. 101, 4 Cork Street, London, W.1. 








“027 x 38°93 


cale i — b 
A calculation like Sal xoea1 ne solved 


without pen or paper in a few seconds with 
the Otis King Calculator. This precision. 
made instrument calculates multi- 
plication, division, proportion and 
percentages, and saves hours of fig- 

ure work. It has the capability of 

a single scale 66” slide rule, 

yet closes to pocket size. 

428. Post 

paid. U.K. 


Leaflet from > 
CARBIC LIMITED (Dept. CJ.) 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1. (Tel. Pad. 4149) POSLCULATOR 
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THE 


SCOTS 
BOOK 


by Ronald Macdonald Douglas 


WITH 
NUMEROUS 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 

BY 

ROBERT 
ADAM 


15s. net 


HIS is not a book for the 

critical, nor is it a book for 
students and scholars: it is a book 
for the general reader, for the ord- 
inary man and woman, and, 
particular, for the ordinary Scot— 
if there is such a thing as an 
ordinary Scot. It is more thor- 
oughly Scottish than it may appear 
to be on the surface: it is as 
Scottish as any book can be that is 
written, perforce, in a language 
not Scottish.’ 


Contents include : 
Language Proverbs and Toasts 
Names Meat and Drink 
Clans Folklore 
Clan Badges Fairies and Mermaids 
Place Names Second Sight 
Weather Rhymes 
Scots Law 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
11 THISTLE ST., EDINBURGH 2 

















Invest with Security 


SHARE INTEREST 


Income Tax paid by Society 


Individual investments are invited in sums of {£25 
upwards (maximum, £5000). Withdrawals at any time 
after agreed notice. 


Church of England 
Building Society 


(Incorporated 1882) 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 & 7 NEW BRIDCE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Please send me your ‘‘ Safe Investment’’ Booklet and balance sheet. 


| NAME (in block letters) 








ASSETS EXCEED ADDRESS... 
£6,000,000 














*there are teshals al diction- 





prin galore, but none which 
an hold a candle to this latest 


production |" | outstanding in book value 
‘Menicipal Engineering. 
at 4s. 6d. net each 


rE Th LL ti of mors gelling at me piece 
CHAMBERS’S GUIDES 


> os g at a me — 
> ,and it is a book which 
5 ih) Ani ult be on every technician's 
D b | " ( el shelves.” 
S< Marine Engineer 
*the work may well be com- 
mended to the enquiring gen- | t 
eral reader.” 
British Medical Journal 
wiv |\| BRITISH BIRDS 
tion.” 
Pd mplément indispensable 
la h <a " - IRDS 
TWENTIBTH CENTURY : B OF FIELD 
DICTIONARY N | D ) AND GARDEN 
Revue Générale dea Sciences ( ) al 
Purea et App liques 


\ , 1) BIRDS OF MOOR 

984 pages. PAN l ) GAB ° 
Pe LAKE, AND 

Sis. net. Bek ‘i STREAM 


CHAMBERS S 


Aircraft Engineering. 





} BIRDS OF COAST 


“an amazing bargain, as up-to- AND SEA 
date as a cyclotron.’— 


IVOR BROWN IN ‘ THE OBSERVER.’ 
The New 


BIRDS OF HILL 
AND FOREST 





Each book has: 
16 full-colour plates. 





CHAMBERS’S 
SHORTER ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


ILLUSTRATED 


79,000 definitions 
5/6) 800 pages 
numerous illustrations 





12 photographic 
tudies by Eric 
Hosking. 

Numerous wood- 
cuts by Thomas 
Bewick. 


W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., London & Edinburgh 
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NERVONE 


Builds Up Nerve Power 


EW people realise the supreme importance of the nervous 

system in relation to the general health. Nerve trouble is 
usually associated with nervousness, timidity, fear, bashful- 
ness and so on as implied by the saying ‘He is all nerves.’ 
But nerve weakness can express itself in a hundred and one 
ways; in dyspepsia, in obstinate skin troubles, in unaccount- 
able aches and pains, in dullness and want of energy, etc. It 
can also cause inactivity of the natural recuperative powers of 
the body and so hamper normal healing processes. Quite often 
the real trouble is LACK OF NERVE POWER. Build up 
nerve power and the forces of regeneration and repair will again 
become active. ‘Troublesome symptoms will tend to disappear 
one by one and a steady improvement in general health will be 
the natural result. Wherever there is a lack of nerve power 
there is an urgent need for ‘ NERVONE,’ the new biomedical 
remedy. Prepared in small, delicate tablets, which dissolve 
geadily on the tongue, ‘ NERVONE’ provides just that ‘little 
gmore’ that means so much. 


FREE SAMPLE 


You owe it to yourself to get acquainted with this splendid 
health-aid and we are prepared to help you to do so. A Free 
Sample of ‘NERVONE’ and an interesting booklet will be 
sent by return of post on receipt of your name and address. 
Write now—while you think of it, and see for yourself what 
a remarkable difference ‘NERVONE’ makes. 


Price 5s. 6d. (one month's supply). 


* NERVONE,’ Dept. N. 424, 
Cecil House, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 





RESTORE ENERGY 
and DEFEAT AGE 


with the famous 


“VITABRACE” 


THE PERFECT SUPPORT FOR EVERY MAN. 


ysical alertness, a slender waist-line and the 
pearance of youthfulness are essential to 
bh 





ccess in social and business life, 

he famous “* VITABRACE "—now immeasur- 
nly advanced in design and qualit y—restores a 
aithy, flat waist-line and gives masterly uplift 
weak or tired abdominal muscles, 


ifortable to wear and quite incon- 

Drooping or strained muscles are 

wen a chance to mend and—more important — 

very appearance of slenderness and vitality 

rich the “ VITABRACE” ensures, a tenic 
ellect upon the wearer, 


All sizes up 14/8 post free. 


to 46-in. hips, 2 for 28/- 


Super Quality up to 43-in. hip, 38/3 each. 

4 ‘0 4g-in. hip, 42/9 each, 

Extra Super Quality, hand-knitted, up to 4¢-in. 
hip, 70/- each ; 45 to 49-in. hip, 16/8 each. 
Please state hip measurement (NOT waist). 
Money refunded if not approved. 

Catalogues of men’s or women's surgical and 
other belts and corsets free, State needs. 


BEASLEY’S BELT Dept. 301 

The Manor House, Newnham, Glos. 
Personal fittings at 4 Cork Street, London, W. 1, 
and 546 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 


FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to men who value their appearance 

When your suit or coat requires pave or alterations, see 

that you have the work done by expert tailors. __ 
Ferguson's are practical tailors. Try ¢ with your next job. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 

Customers’ own material made up in our own workshop. 

Fur repairs and r jelling at 

Estimates and advice free. 








D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 


Telephone : 75455, Established 1897. 


There are many 
imitations 


Aertex garments 
bear this label 





The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many 
inferior imitations, often loosely described 
as “Aertex.” But the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been successfully copied. You 
can tell it by this label. 


SD 
|__but only one AIFIO TIEX 

















BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 
Best quality Watertight Rubber- 


rand for hardCountry wear 120/= 


Best Gaberdine Raincoats, lined 
throughout ; men’s sizes up to 95 / 
42chest. (44 chest, ros/-) . i 


Stout Black O ; * 42/6 


> ot a 
ge Cate- 
ort-giving, 
@ wear. 
BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 














NEWINGTON HOUSE 
EDINBURGH 


APPEALS FOR LEGACIES 
ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR-BLINDED 


who are cared-for and trained for suitable 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish 
National Institution for the War - Blinded. 


Treasurer’s Office :- 
NEWINGTON HOUSE 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH 








Commemorative Tablets 
& Stained Glass Windows 


BOOKLET 
illustrating many 
beautiful designs of 
Stained Glass Church 
Windows and Memorial 
Tablets gladly sent on 
request (enclose 6d, 
stamps), together with 
estimates and Artist's 
designs. Send wording 
of proposed Inscrip- 
tion and Names, 


G. Maile & Son auto. "7s" 


367 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1 EeEies 
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TAKE PRIDE 


IN A HOME. OF YOUR OWN 
* - 


You can become a houseowner 
safely, simply and economically 
by means of the C.J.S PLAN 


Consider these advantages:— 

Transfer of the house to your dependants 
without further payment if you die before 
the mortgage is repaid § Low cost, interest 
4% § Immediate loans up to 90% of the 
property value § An allowance of Income Tax 
on your premiums and interest payments is 
made by the Inland Revenue § You can 
use the plan to repay an existing mortgage. 
Transfers are simple and advantageous to 
arrange § If you do not wish to buy immedi- 
ately, a policy taken out now will secure a 
larger loan when required according to the 
number of years paid 


TAKE YOUR FIRST STEP towards 
ownership by obtaining a copy of the 
leaflet “Take Pride” from your Local 
Agent or any Office of the 


CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE 


SOCIETY LIMITED 


Chief Office: 
109, Corporation Street, MANCHESTER 4 
London Branch: 
42, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


Over £5,000,000 advanced to Home Buyers 
in 1949 


uP I (R) 











Amid a fragrant cloud of 
Chairman Tobacco, contem- 
plation is far more rewarding. 
This supremely blended 
mixture aids judgment and 
simplifies the complicated. 
It is a perfect companion 


for the philosophic moment. 


In 2 oz. vacuum 
tins and 1 oz. 
packets. 


Three strengths: Chairman medium; Board- 

man’s mild; Recorder full. If any difficulty 

in obtaining, write to Chairman Sales Office, 
24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 








SCOTLAND’S OLDEST BANK 


Constiluted by Act of Parliament 1695 


OVER 250 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED {115 MILLIONS 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: Sir John Craig, C.B.E., D.L. 
J. B. Crawford, Treasurer. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OVER 200 BRANCHES 


LONDON OFFICES 
City Office: 30, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16-18, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Re 

ra Af ni 
EOF.) 
i 2 
Sa 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


THE MOUND 
Rccaarthy EDINBURGH 





git 


ake the water 


_,.at home! 





Vichy -Célestins Spa Water 
is the pleasant table drink | 


which is universally admit- 

\ ted to possess those high 
4 therapeutic qualities 
M which are particularly 
: valuable for sufferers 
from rheumatism and 
similar ailments, due 

to over-acidity. Con- 

sult your doctor. 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents: 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTO., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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. unchanged for generations . « « 
rich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grand 
tasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown 

. the original 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
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KENNETH ALLSOP 


(Winner of the John Llewellyn Rhys Memorial Prize for 1949 with his 
nature novel Adventure Lit Their Star) 


VV BEN John Blake was five his parents 
took him on holiday to a place on the 
North Norfolk coast called Horser Head. 
In the 9th century a Viking adventurer named 
Horsa had invaded the kingdom of East 
Anglia at this point and committed much 
slaughter and rapine in the marsh-line 
villages. 

The Head was a sinewy leg of shingle and 
dune which stepped out from the coast into 
the cold North Sea. It was six miles long 
and nowhere more than half-a-mile broad. 
It had been formed partly from the silt washed 
down by a river and partly by deposit borne 
by tides from eroding cliffs to the east. 
Gradually the river’s outlet was deflected until 
the tongue of land grew between its brackish 
slow waters and the sea. 

The Blakes went there because Mr Blake, 
who was a London dentist, had bought a 
pair of expensive binoculars with bloomed 
lenses and a wide objective aperture, and he 
wanted to watch birds with the aid of his 
new Field Guide to British Birds. He con- 
vinced his wife that the desolate stretches of 
sandy shore would be ideal for John, and the 
place for a restful holiday for her. 

They were staying in the only building on 
the Head, the tall dome-roofed old lifeboat- 
house where Bemrose, the bird-warden, lived. 
The Head was famous for its birds. In the 
marram-bristly dunes at the tip severai hundred 
pairs of terns—Arctic, common, little, Sand- 
wich, and roseate—nested each summer. 
Shelduck laid their fawn eggs in the rabbit 
burrows. Redshanks built deep reed-cups 
in the samphire bogs in the lows between the 
dunes, and ringed-plover and oyster-catchers 


June: No. 168 


nested on the flat shelves of shingle and shells. 
In the autumn, when the summer settlers had 
gone, the shores and glimmering sheets of 
black mud, from which the tide had skinned, 
tremored with the movement of waders and 
duck, and geese hammered across the sad 
twilight skies. It was a wild place that sang 
always with the sea’s hoarse voice and the 
melancholy piping of birds. 

The Blakes crossed to the Head in 
Bemrose’s motor-boat. It went with a 
bronchial popping down the creek where 
the mud-coloured water slithered past banks 
of chocolaty ooze. Gulls with dark hoods 
glided above the wide carpets of samphire, 
and larks shivered up into the blazing sky. 
John sat in the boat between his father and 
mother, still with excitement. All the way 
from London in the Lagonda he had danced 
about in the back, chattering of the big boat 
he was going on. Now that he was watching the 
sea fizzling like bottled lemonade around the 
stout-bellied prow, he was mute and tight- 
chested. 

The creek splayed out into the channel 
and the water spread, now a furrowed field 
of dark silver. Low, crouched, the Head 
was across the channel, a reaching yellow- 
skinned leg with a thick paw of dunes. 
Mr Blake leaned across, pointing with one 
hand. ‘That’s where we’re staying, son,’ 
he said. ‘Do you see, that tall building 
nearly at the end?’ 

John nodded. He did not speak. He did 
not speak until the boat had sidled up to the 
steep slope of pebbles and they were standing 
at the edge of the licking water with their 
luggage beside them. As they crunched along 
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the beach and then through the clumps of 
sueda bushes towards the lifeboat-house, he 
raced ahead shouting and brandishing the 
red-and-yellow bucket and red metal spade 
he had clenched for hours, symbols of the 
future. 


HAT evening after the Blakes had arranged 
their things in the tiny-windowed rooms 
under the domed roof, Mr Blake descended 
the wooden steps and walked over to where 
John was squatted in a patch of sand sur- 
rounded by crumbling castles. ‘Would you 
like to walk down to see the birds, son?’ he 
said. 

John abandoned his ruinous castles. ‘Yes!’ 
he shouted. ‘Where are the birds, dad?’ 

It was a long walk, longer than Mr Blake 
had expected. Between the bulging range of 
old dunes that surrounded the lifeboat-house 
and the low cassock of green-capped sand 
where the terns nested was a mile of flatness, 
a linking cord of pebble-spined sand across 
which the wind buffeted through the brilliant 
evening sunlight. Ringed-plover darted with 
fluting whistles, and over the sea were terns, 
birds of delicate, attenuated lines, with forked 
tails and narrow black caps, which hovered 
and then plunged down upon fish. Above 
the ternery was a flurrying cloud of white 
shapes. 

Mr Blake stopped often to use his 
binoculars, which brought the elusive 
forms of fleeing birds jumping clear and large 
into his vision. John stopped often to pick 
up the sharp blade-like shells of razor-fish 
and the leathery black egg-pouches of dogfish. 

When they were approaching the ternery 
Mr Blake began to wonder if he had been 
right to bring John. The birds had risen from 
their nests and were swirling about in a thick 
white fog, and the harsh clamour of their cries 
drowned the sea’s mumble. He stopped and 
looked down at his son, who was staring with 
widened eyes at the scene. ‘Would you 
rather not go any farther, John?’ he asked, 
and he added encouragingly: ‘The birds 
won’t hurt you.” Still, he was not sure. He 
had read that terns dived upon intruders, 
striking with beak and feet. He wanted his 
son to like and know birds, and did not 
wish him to suffer an early fright. But 
John was pulling him forward by the hand, his 
eyes bright with eagerness. ‘Come on, dad, 
let’s see the birds closer.’ 
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They walked into the sandhills. The nests 
were on all sides, unlined cups in the rucked 
surface containing blotched eggs of many 
shades and patterns. The terns swooped in 
defence, wings slanted back and their clatter- 
ing skirls mounting to machine-gun fire 
intensity as they flattened out just short of the 
invaders’ heads. Mr Blake found himself 
ducking apprehensively each time, but John 
showed no fear. He shouted aloud with 
delight as the birds cut down, and crouched 
before each nest admiring the eggs, but not 
attempting to touch them. 

When they had walked out of alarm-range 
Mr Blake gave a long soft sigh of relief. 
It had been an interesting and exhilarating 
quarter-of-an-hour, but the screaming racket 
and the menacing swish of wings had tensed 
him. He glanced down at John, who was 
craning round his head to stare back at the 
resettling birds. He was amused at and a 
little ashamed of his own nervousness, and 
pleased by his son’s composure. He promised: 
*We’ll come to-morrow and have another 
look at them, old chap.’ 

They made the journey again next after- 
noon. They discovered that the dune held 
only one part of the colony. Nests were 
even thicker behind, upon an atoll of shingle 
which was washed on three sides by the sea. 
For an hour the two tiptoed cautiously, finding 
eggs that had been laid since Bemrose had last 
been round marking them with small stakes. 
They stuck by each new nest a peg of drift- 
wood to act as warning to careless feet. Mr 
Blake pointed out to John how the different 
types of tern could be distinguished—the 
little by its white forehead, the Sandwich by 
its burliness, the Arctic and common by their 
blood-red bills, and the roseate by its stream- 
ing tail and pink-tinted breast. He had spent 
the morning studying his Field Guide. John 
listened to him intently, and appeared to 
appreciate that there were significant differ- 
ences. He talked surprisingly little. He 
seemed absorbed into the shining white 
shapes that glazed the fierce blueness with 
their fluid flight. 

“He seems quite fascinated by the terns,’ 
Mr Blake told his wife as they smoked after 
supper that evening. ‘I think he’s going to 
be keen on birds, you know. I’m glad of 
that.’ 

“Yes, nice,’ said Mrs Blake, staring vaguely 
across the sterile plain of sand and wishing 
there was a brightly-lit hotel where she and 





Frank could go for the evening . . . a nice 
gin-and-orange. . . . 


morning dawned a thunderous grey 

and a brutal gale banged against the tin 

sides of the lifeboat-house. Bemrose looked 

dubious when Mr Blake questioned him about 

the prospects. ‘Blowing up hard,’ he said. 

‘The glass is dropping fast. Looks as if 
it’s going to be a bad day.’ 

It rained, but not heavily. The gale 
rammed across, carrying sprays of topsand and 
rattling it against the windows. John stood 
looking out glumly at the rocking sea, visible 
as a rolling green-grey mass between the dunes 
and the shingle-banks. ‘Can’t we go out, 
dad?’ he kept pleading. ‘Can’t we go and 
see the birds?’ 

He played with his ball in the large bare 
room where parties of students ate on the 
regular university visits. Around the walls 
were glass-cases of birds, waders and gulls 
and duck, and a few smaller migrants, shore- 
larks, snow-buntings, nightjars, which had 
been picked up dead in the tidewrack. Their 
variegated colours fused and made a wash of 
light in the dimness that came from outside. 
The ball plopped softly against the bare 
wooden floor-boards, and presently it rolled 
and became still beneath a trestle-table. 

At teatime the oil-lamps were lit and a 
bilious greenness that had made a winter’s 
dusk of the summer afternoon was thrust 
back to the windows. Mr Blake came down- 
stairs, a little bleary from his nap on the bed, 
and helped his wife to set the table. He 
crossed the room and looked out. He gave an 
exclamation of surprise. ‘Muriel, look at the 
sea now. It’s up past the post! There’s a 
dickens of a tide working up.’ 

His wife came to his side and silently they 
watched the ragged grey waves flinging into 
the pan of tussocky marsh in front. After 
a minute Mrs Blake said: ‘Well, Bemrose 
will certainly have a nice old walk.’ The 
bird-warden had had to cross to the mainland 
village that morning. Before he left, he had 
said that he might have to leave the boat and 
walk the six miles along the spit if the weather 
did not improve. 

As she cut bread Mrs Blake said: ‘Get 
John, will you, dear? He’s playing in the 
big room.’ 

Mr Blake opened the door and looked into 
the dusk of the empty room, then went to the 
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foot of the stairs and called. ‘Doesn’t seem 
to be in here,’ he said. ‘Did he go out to the 
sheds?’ 

*He may have done. He was playing with 
his ball.’ 

Mr Blake went to the front-door. The 
force of the gale startled him. He had to drag 
the door to behind him and he steadied 
himself as his coat was torn back around his 
chest. Slowly he went down the steps and 
stumbled across the sand to the outbuildings. 
John was not there. He returned to the 
kitchen more quickly, and his voice had a 
strained casualness in it as he said briefly: 
*He’s not out there, Muriel. Where did you 
last see him?’ The clangour of the wind 
seemed more insistent now, and, joined by the 
sea’s flogging, set a worm of fright curling 
in his stomach. 

His wife stood with the bread-knife poised, 
and a vein of yellow thrown from the lamp 
ran along the blade. ‘He was in the next 
room half-an-hour ago . . . or it may have 
been an hour. I’m not sure. Where can he 
have got to? Oh, I hope he hasn’t gone 
out in this dreadful storm.’ 

Mr Blake lifted his raincoat from the hook. 
*T’ll have a look around.’ 


ALKING was difficult, even in the 

shelter of the dunes. Sand hissed in 
Mr Blake’s face, filling his eyes, and the wind 
was like a flat hand slamming him back. He 
climbed about the nearest dunes, stopping 
and calling through cupped hands into the 
hooded sky. He battled down through the 
gap, but the shore had vanished and the thick 
dark water was swinging about the foot of the 
outlying slopes and lashing in and out of the 
gap. Held still by an inner deadness, he 
stood gazing unseeingly across the misted 
channel, until clarity came with the thin, 
icy thought—the ternery. 

By the time he had made his way through 
the encircling range his legs were aching and 
his face cardboard-stiff. He stopped and 
peered down the length of deserted land 
towards the end dune, which was blurred of 
line, an indistinct swelling against the over- 
pouring twilight. It took him three-quarters 
of an hour to reach the tip. He had to walk 
on the bumpy backbone of shingle, for the 
shores on each side were closed over by the 
rising sea. Halfway down he paused, suddenly 
afraid that the water would meet across the 
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ridge and that he would be cut off, and then 
he plodded on. There was an anguished shake 
in the calves of his legs when he reached the 
dune. He fell on his knees against the 
crumbling. sand and looked about. The 
terns were flying up reluctantly and he could 
see many only a few yards away still crouched 
on their eggs. Those that rose were tossed 
aside like wisps of tissue-paper and their 
screeches were strangled in the wind and sea 
noise. Many nests, he saw, were being buried 
by sweeping sand. He did not care. He 
crawled around the low hummock calling 
harshly, and then set away from it and out to 
the dissolving flatness of the shingle fringe. 

He saw his son at the moment he was turn- 
ing to go back. The boy was almost hidden 
behind a low mound of pebbles against which 
the water was whipping, and he seemed to be 
knelt, low and absorbed. A shout that was 
both joy and terror knotted in Mr Blake’s 
throat and he shambled forward, his arms 
paddling into the wind. Still shouting, he 
came to the edge of a swift-running channel, 
across which, thirty feet away, was John. 
Mr Blake saw him look up as his voice 
carried, and he threw his arms about in 
signal. They dropped to his sides and the 
fire of relief was doused. Their eyes had 
met, then John’s had jumped away, and he 
did not leap up but remained crouching, 
making odd clawing motions with his hands. 
His face, plastered with wet hair, was 
crumpled, and Mr Blake saw that he was 
weeping and that his lips were twisted 
back as if in a cry of misery. 


The channel, surging with up-forcing water, 
was too wide to be leaped, too deep to be 
waded. Mr Blake began to run beside it, 
terrified that the bulge of shingle was com- 
pletely encircled, and that his son was 
marooned. He was out of sight of him when 
he reached the strip that still linked it with 
the Head. It was a foot under water and he 
splashed through and doubled back to the 
hump that hid John. Terns were heeling 
about overhead and their frenzied cries 
stimulated the fear that gripped him hard 
now that he was ringed by the rising sea. 

He did not understand what John was 
doing. For a few seconds a sensation of 
madness distorted the scene. The boy was 
squatted in the streaming shingle and with 
his red metal spade he was shovelling up the 
stones into a frail barricade around a ring 
of stakes that marked five nests. As he 
scraped up his flimsy loads the sea was 
clawing away the barrier and spattering the 
eggs, reaching closer and closer in sudden 
inches. 

Mr Blake picked the boy up. He screamed 
and struggled and tried to strike at his father 
with his spade. With him tight beneath his 
arm, Mr Blake ran along the ridge back to the 
shallow strip, feeling an hysterical hatred 
for the slender white birds that shot across 
on the wind. He trod on a nest and felt the 
slippery crunch of the eggs beneath his shoe, 
and he swayed along the ridge, unsteady with 
his burden, looking for the clusters of dark- 
marbled eggs and stamping them into the 
glimmering stones. 


a 


Find Sanctuary 


Now forget all this long, hot, unhappy day 
And ease out the memory of those things— 
The anger in the eyes, the mute hostility, 
The tongues corroded with dark whisperings. 


So let the storm-wracked mind, like doves set free, 
Find sanctuary in that far valley in the sun. 

Catch spring, and blend its scented rivalry 

With summer and the noontide now begun. 


Shout, weep, see amaranth and asphodel 
And ripe fulfilment in the wood’s green eye. 
Find sanctuary; let singing birds dispel 
The anger, and the whisperings deny. 


C. R. MANDY. 





Kissing the Black Stone 


The Pilgrimage to Mecca 


E. GARFIELD EVANS 


IS name is Abdullah, and he comes from 
Pakistan. But he might have had other 
names and come from China, Persia, Palestine, 
Egypt, Java, England, or almost any other 
country in the world. In a month’s time, 
however, he will be plain Abdullah no longer, 
and his present black, virile beard will be 
another colour. For Abdullah will have been 
on the most thrilling and significant journey of 
his life—on pilgrimage to the sacred city 
of Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophet 
Mohammed. 

On the 17th of June begins the fast of 
Ramadan, when Abdullah’s heart will proudly 
beat in unison with above two hundred million 
other Mohammedan hearts the world over. 
Moreover, he will be one of a vast throng of 
hundreds of thousands, maybe a million, of 
pilgrims converging by rail, boat, camel 
caravan, horseback, foot, and plane on Mecca 
in Arabia, a city of dark, stone houses, lying 
in an unhealthy hollow between two steep, 
naked mountains, and normally accommoda- 
ting something like a hundred thousand of 
the Faithful. 


BDULLAH is, of course, a follower of the 
Prophet Mohammed, who was born in 
A.D. 570. Most Islamic scholars agree that 
this born leader of men and former camel- 
driver could neither read nor write. Yet this 
amazing man, who started out with a handful 
of men to found a new religion, now holds 
spiritual sway over millions of devotees 
scattered around the globe. 

Finding Arabia divided by quarrelling 
tribes and bitter factions, Mohammed by a 
masterly stroke welded the diverse elements 
into a unified nation. 

Pagan Arabia had for centuries set the 


centre of its religious and tribal loyalties in a 
cubic erection in the city of Mecca. Here were 
performed heathen rites of worship to some 
three hundred gods, and such was the venera- 
tion for this shrine that the warring groups 
who honoured it lived together during periods 
of high festivals in harmony. 

At first, Mohammed adopted much of the 
Jewish ritual of worship, for he, like the 
Jews, proclaimed the existence of the One 
True God. But he failed to win the Jews over, 
by persuasion or force, to form with him a 
new religion. Giving them up as reprobates, 
he changed the Sabbath from Saturday to 
Friday, and for the Jewish Day of Atonement 
he substituted the fast of Ramadan. 

He adopted the pagan rites of Arabia and 
adapted them to his own use, proclaiming the 
cubic shrine of Mecca as the centre, from 
then on, of the loyalty and veneration of the 
Faithful. 


T is to the cubic shrine of Mecca, known as 
the Kaaba—the Arabic word for ‘cube’— 
that every Mohammedan turns his face when 
praying, whether in field, home, street, or 
on the sea. And it is in the direction of the 
Kaaba he trusts his feet will be turned when 
he dies. 

This cubic erection measures about 39 feet 
by 33, and is almost 50 feet high. But what 
makes it an object of special reverence is the 
sacred Black Stone built into its south-east 
corner five feet from the ground. 

Abdullah, as an orthodox Mohammedan, 
believes that this stone was brought by Adam 
and Eve from Paradise, when the angel 
Gabriel taught them, after expulsion from the 
Garden, the rites now performed in its 
presence. Healso regards Ishmael, Abraham’s 
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son by his maid Hagar, as his spiritual father, 
in the same way as the Jew looks upon Isaac, 
the Patriarch’s son by his wife Sarah, as his 
spiritual ancestor. For Abdullah holds that 
it was Ishmael—not Isaac—whom Abraham 
was prepared to offer up on the altar, and that 
Ishmael, when the Kaaba was damaged by 
the floods, assisted the Patriarch in restoring 
it. Moreover, the well Zamzam near the 
shrine was the spring that the angel revealed 
to Hagar when she had given up hope of her 
son’s life through the desert thirst. It is to 
this holy region, then, that Abdullah makes 
his great journey this month. 


Ley miles before Mecca appears round 
the bend of the mountain, Abdullah will 
discard his travelling garb and put on two 
thin, white, seamless robes. One of these he 
must throw over his shoulders and the other 
must be worn about the loins, while his feet 
and head will remain bare. 

When he arrives at the hallowed shrine he 
will encircle it seven times—three times 
running and four times walking. During 
one of these circumambulations he must 
kiss the sacred Black Stone. But the crowd 
may be so great that Abdullah will not get 
near enough the stone to kiss it. He is then 
allowed to touch it with his hand or a pole and 
afterwards to kiss that which has touched the 
Black Stone. 

This done, Abdullah will spend the first 
week of his pilgrimage visiting the sacred hills 
encircling the city, making halts at the various 
sanctuaries. But before returning to Mecca 
he must run the course between Mounts Safa 
and Marwa, and throw some pebbles at a 
pillar representing Satan, which stands in 
the neighbouring village of Mina. 

A high day of the pilgrimage is the ninth, 
when Abdullah visits Mount Arafat, a half- 
day’s journey from Mecca. Here he takes 
his stand at noon and recites verses from the 
Koran and prays until sunset. 

Abdullah may now discard the seamless 
robes, but he must immediately shave his 
head and cut his nails. 


URING the whole of the month of 
Ramadan a great strain is imposed 
upon the pilgrim and also upon every 
Mohammedan throughout the world, for the 
Faithful everywhere must fast each day from 
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sunrise to sunset. The aged and the infirm 
may, in lieu of the fast, feed some poor 
person. A mother with child, or a sick person, 
must keep the fast some other time. 

This year Ramadan falls in the heat of the 
summer, and it will be a severe trial for 
Abdullah. Thousands in past years have died, 
and it is a common sight to see men and 
women prostrate with weakness and thirst, 
for the rules of fasting are extremely rigid. 
Abdullah will, for instance, render his fast 
invalid if, when cleaning his teeth, he allows 
a drop of water to pass down his throat; 
if he eats food at night under compulsion; 
if he puts medicine into his ear or nose; or 
if he vomits his food. 

It is no wonder, then, that the appearance of 
the new moon, signalling the end of the fast, 
will be hailed with rejoicing and relief. But 
Abdullah and the Mohammedan brother- 
hood the world over need not themselves see 
the moon. Telegrams and cables will be 
sent over countries and continents announc- 
ing its appearance, and these will be sufficient 
to end the great fast. 

To witness the expectant and tense faces 
during the last hours and minutes of the fast 
is an unforgettable experience. A man’s 
hand will be stretched out, as if in petrifica- 
tion, ready to seize the hookah or cigarette, 
and a woman will gaze, with eyes transfixed, 
at the water pitcher. But now the moon is 
up! All is over! 


A’ dawn of the following day begins the 
great festival of Idu’l Fitr—the breaking 
of the fast,’ its celebration introduced by 
gifts of alms, in the name of Allah, to the 
poor and needy. 

Abdullah will then go to the Great Mosque 
in Mecca, and an unseen host of millions will 
at the same hour crowd to the chief mosque 
of each village, town, or city. 

In and around the courtyard of the mosque 
Abdullah will worship with hundreds of 
thousands of fellow-believers, making his 
prostrations and repeating his prayers and 
Koranic verses with perfect timing and 
precision, led by the Imam without any 
mechanical aid of loud-speaker. 

When the service is over, the feasting 
and merriment will begin, and a _ glad 
sight it will be to behold the boys in their 
wonderfully-embroidered new fezzes, the 
men in high turbans just bought, and 
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the women and girls gay in brightly-coloured 
blouses and wide trousers. 

But Abdullah’s proudest hour is yet to 
come. Soon he will be going home, and 
there to be greeted with a respect and 
deference that he never knew in the past. 
No longer will he be just plain Abdullah. 
Henceforth he will be known as Haji—the 
Pilgrim—Abdullah, and no Westerner carries 
his knighthood with a greater sense of pride 
and honour. 

Abdullah leaves home with a virile, black 
beard. But now he proudly strokes a flaming 
red beard, dyed as the symbol of his new 


status. He is an accredited Pilgrim. On 
his head he wears no longer the nondescript 
turban of his local community, but a fine, 
beautifully-folded green ‘ pagri.’ 

That evening as he sits a member of the 
squatting, cross-legged circle passing the 
communal hookah from mouth to mouth, 
he tells them of the wonders of Mecca. Many 
a heart will beat with envy, but many more 
will swell with a fresh hope—to visit the Kaaba 
and kiss the sacred Black Stone before death 
comes, thus fulfilling the Prophet's strictest 
command and the dearest wish of every 
Mohammedan heart, 


The Racehorse and its Ancestors 


ROBERT WOODALL 


c has long been a source of pride to the 
breeders of thoroughbred racehorses in this 
country that at important race-meetings in 
almost any part of the world the vast majority 
of the competing horses are of British origin. 
For, ever since Diomed, the winner of the first 
Derby, was sold for fifty guineas to a breeder 
in Virginia, foreign breeders have habitually 
replenished their studs from British sources. 
That they have done so is proof of the fact 
that the racehorses bred in Britain—and in 
this context the term ‘Britain’ must be 
assumed to refer to the whole of Ireland—are 
the best in the world. 

The thoroughbred horse was specially 
evolved for racing, and its story is conse- 
quently bound up with that of the turf. Yet 
even before the turf became a national 
institution there were what used to be known 
as ‘running horses’ in the country. There 
were races on the outskirts of London in the 
reign of Henry II, but they were merely 
unorganised sporting contests on the com- 
mons. William Fitzstephen, a writer of the 
period, described the animals taking part in 


these races in terms that might equally well 
be applied to those lined up for the start of a 
modern Derby. ‘They tremble,’ he wrote, 
‘and are impatient, and are continually in 
motion. At last, the signal once given, they 
strike, and devour the course, hurrying along 
with unremitting velocity.’ Although no re- 
cords of the speed of these horses survive, 
there is no doubt that they would have been 
considered painfully slow by turf enthusiasts 
of the present day. 

For in those days horses were chiefly bred 
to carry armoured men in time of war, and 
their speed was regarded as being less im- 
portant than their weight. Numerous Acts of 
Parliament were passed with the object of 
maintaining the weight of the warhorse, but 
in spite of this, British horses in general had 
become very small towards the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. The reason was that 
for many years it had been the practice to 
turn out horses of all types to graze on the 
commons. This promiscuous herding to- 
gether of a large number of horses of every 
shape and size inevitably meant that their 
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offspring reflected a lack of ‘scientific’ mating 
principles. Henry became alarmed, and in 
1541 his Parliament passed an Act laying 
down that ‘no person shall put on any forest, 
chase, moor, heath, common, or waste any 
horse above the age of two years, not being 
fifteen hands high.’ Moreover, at every 
Michaelmas a careful inspection was to be 
made of all the horses and mares on the com- 
mon lands, and any that were found to be 
undersized were to be ruthlessly destroyed. 
Thus, all the smaller and faster types of horses 
were gradually wiped out, and only the large 
and heavy horses, suitable for battle and the 


pageant, but by no means for racing, were 
left. 


| Dep the next century or so, however, 
the official attitude towards the horse 
changed. There were two main reasons for 
this. 

Firstly, the development of gunpowder 
meant that new and more powerful weapons 
were being used in war, and as armour offered 
little or no protection against them, the 
armoured man, and consequently the heavy 
horse, became in the natural course of things 
obsolescent. 

Secondly, with the advent of the Stuart 
dynasty, the sport of horseracing received a 
tremendous fillip. With the encouragement in 
particular of James I, British breeders began 
to concentrate on the development of lighter 
and fleeter horses. James had previously 
played an active part in the promotion of 
racing in Scotland, and on his accession to 
the throne of England inaugurated meetings 
at various places, notably at Epsom and 
Newmarket. In collaboration with the Duke 
of Buckingham, his Master of the Horse, he 
established the Royal Stud at Newmarket, 
stocking it with the best blood from abroad as 
well as with the cream of the English horses. 
It was during his reign that the first Arab 
stallion was brought to England. This was 
the Markham Arabian, so called after Gervase 
Markham, the celebrated author of The 
English Horseman, who sold the horse to 
James for £154. 

Unfortunately, the Markham Arabian was 
not only a sorry-looking beast, but also an 
indifferent perforiicr on the course. It was 
because of this that the Duke of Newcastle, 
one of the foremost equestrian authorities of 
the day, denounced the attempts to improve 
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British stock by an infusion of Eastern blood. 
As a result, for a period all such attempts 
ceased. 


Nevertheless, the efforts of James and 
Buckingham had not been in vain, for by 
the time Charles I ascended the throne the 
English ‘running horses’ had achieved a 
European reputation. They were being ex- 
ported in quite large numbers, especially to 
France, where they were much admired for 
their speed. Charles I was not as keen on 
the turf as his father had been, and thus 
during his reign and Cromwell’s dictatorship 
little more was done to cultivate and improve 
the horse. 

Under Charles II, however, the turf became 
more popular than ever before. A period of 
experiment began, during which the still com- 
paratively heavy English horses were crossed 
with lighter types from abroad. Many of 
these imported horses came from Spain and 
Italy, and while there is little doubt that some 
of their ancestors were of Eastern stock, it is 
generally considered that few, if any, of these 
horses were pure Arabian themselves. By this 
time, too, the prejudice against Eastern stock 
was beginning to decline. The Duke of 
Newcastle, who for years had done his best to 
influence breeders against the Arab and the 
Barb, was dead. It was thought in some 
circles that another attempt to cross the 
native horse with the undeniably fleet Arabian 
might not again end in failure. Nor did it. 
The next half-century was to see a revolution 
in the science of racehorse breeding in Britain. 
When the revolution was over a breed of 
horse had been evolved which has remained 
basically the same to this day, and which has 
carried all before it on the racecourses of the 
world. 


T is extraordinary to think that of the 
thousands of thoroughbred horses which 
have existed in the world for the last two 
centuries and a half, all are without exception 
directly descended from three Eastern stallions 
—the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian, and 
the Godolphin Arabian. 

The Byerly Turk was the first in order of 
time. He was imported in 1689 and became 
the charger of a Captain Byerly, who rode him 
at the Battle of the Boyne, and only afterwards 
thought of putting him out to stud. The 
Darley Arabian came from Aleppo in 1706, 
consigned by Thomas Darley, a merchant in 
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the Levant, to his father in Yorkshire. The 
Godolphin Arabian was brought from Paris 
in 1730 by a Mr Coke, who is said to have 
found him pulling a water-cart in that city. 
Coke sold him to a London coffee-house 
keeper who, unaware that he possessed one of 
the potential founding fathers of the blood- 
stock industry, sold him in turn to the Earl of 
Godolphin. Strangely enough, little is known 
of the racing capacity of any of these horses. 
The Darley was reputedly very fast, but so 
far as the Byerly and the Godolphin are con- 
cerned, history preserves an exasperating 
silence. The Darley’s worth can, however, 
be gauged from the fact that among his 
descendants are nearly two-thirds of all the 
winners of the Derby, and also the famous 
Eclipse, who never lost a race and ultimately 
sired 335 winners. 


T has been by blending the blood of these 
three famous animals that the racehorse is 
what he is to-day. Nevertheless, it must not 
be thought that breeders made a conscious 
effort to improve the British racehorse by 
means of these three horses alone. Other 
Eastern stallions were undoubtedly imported, 
but, as their progeny turned out to be inferior 
both in performance and looks to that of the 
founding fathers, their strain was allowed to 
die out or was barred from the Stud Book. 
With the growing importance of the turf had 
come a disposition to study the pedigrees of 
the most successful horses, and it is at least 
arguable that, if James Weatherby had not 
decided to gather the results of his researches 
into a book, this country would not have 
achieved pre-eminence in the raising of blood- 
stock. 

Weatherby began in 1791 with An Intro- 
duction to a General Stud Book. He said it 
contained ‘with very few exceptions the 
pedigree of every horse and mare of note that 
has appeared on the turf for the last fifty years 
and many of an earlier date.’ The pedigrees 
and stud records of 387 mares appeared in 
this first edition, although later a majority of 
these mares and their descendants were 
eliminated on the ground that their pedigrees 
could not be traced without a flaw. In the 
end, there were left only 49 original mares, 
many of whose families have since become 
extinct. 

For over a century after the first issue of 
the Stud Book proper in 1808, foreign thorough- 


breds registered in the Stud Books of their 
respective countries were accepted by Weather- 
by’s. In 1913, however, as a result of a 
movement sponsored by the Earl of Jersey, a 
steward of the Jockey Club, it was ruled that 
‘no horse or mare can, after this date, be 
considered as eligible for admission unless it 
can be traced without flaw on both sire’s and 
dam’s side of its pedigree to horses and mares 
themselves already accepted in the earlier 
volumes of the book.’ This automatically 
disqualified a large number of horses which 
had been bred outside the British Empire, and 
also ensured that the racehorse of the future 
would be more inbred than ever. For every 
stallion sires upwards of twenty foals during 
a season, being mated with mares which have 
been bred within the same select circle as 
himself. Consequently, although the circle 
widens with every generation, there is con- 
stant mating of stallions and mares carrying 
several strains of the same blood. 

This policy has certainly been successful in 
so far as it has produced a breed of horses 
which has never been surpassed for speed. 
But some authorities hold that the racehorse 
is now nothing more than a machine for 
racing, that he has no individuality and has 
lost the gameness that was in other times 
one of his most distinctive and attractive 
characteristics. 

It happens, however, that at the present mom- 
ent we are on the eve of another revolution, 
although perhaps a minor one, in the science 
of racehorse breeding. The Weatherby family, 
who still own and publish the General Stud 
Book, last year persuaded the Jockey Club to 
set up a committee to consider whether the 
time had come to amend the qualifications for 
admittance to the Stud Book. This move 
followed the recent extraordinary success on 
the course of such horses as My Babu and 
Black Tarquin, which were not counted 
thoroughbred by Stud Book standards. It has 
now been decided that some of these so-called 
*half-bred’ horses shall be admitted to the 
next edition of the Stud Book. This, of course, 
does not mean that the quality of British 
bloodstock is likely to deteriorate because the 
newly-qualified horses will now be mated with 
horses of the older strains. On the contrary, 
it may be that this infusion of good new blood 
will revitalise the whole breed and, together 
with the skill of our breeders, will raise the 
reputation of the British racehorse to even 
loftier heights. 
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Busman’s Holiday 





BERNARD CROFT 


R JOHNSON, who was a burglar by 

profession, was very much enjoying his 
little holiday. A perfect gift he had, he 
reflected, for picking the right spots. You 
would have to go a long way to find a place 
to beat Chalk Cove. It had, to put it briefly, 
everything. Sea, country, the Cove itself, 
golden sands, and convenient little caves 
among the rocks where you could change 
for a bathe—and, of course, ‘The Lonely 
Angler.’ 

People came back to ‘The Lonely Angler’ 
year after year, or so it was said, for Mr 
Johnson chose a different place for his holidays 
each year. Holidays, you see, for Mr Johnson 
presented just one difficulty — the same 
difficulty, strange as it may seem at first, 
that they present to doctors, and, for that 
matter, clergymen. You never could tell 
when pleasure might perchance have to be 
combined with duty. Not, mind you, that 
Mr Johnson ever presumed to connect his 
own profession with that of medicine or the 
Church, although he had off and on had 
dealings with quite a number of both doctors 
and clergymen in his time. Wonderfully 
careless with their cars were doctors. Not 
that the cars themselves interested Mr 
Johnson, but the contents of them often 
did. The clergy, too, were notoriously 
sympathetic, and often, in all innocence, a 
mine of useful information about sundry 
parishioners, their homes and _ habits— 
particularly those parishioners in whom Mr 
Johnson was chiefly interested, the rich 
ones. 

But just as a doctor can never be sure that 
on a rare evening out at the theatre he will 
not be called upon to render professional 
aid to someone taken ill during the per- 
formance, and just as the clergyman away on 
holiday (unless he go in complete disguise) 
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may find himself asked to preach or perform 
some clerical function, so, for the burglar 
who is worth the name, it is a twenty-four- 
hour job, day in, day out, at home or abroad. 

Now and again Mr Johnson was provided 
with an enforced holiday in such circumstances 
as made any such professional intrusion upon 
his daily time-table difficult, if not impossible. 
In fact, the holiday he was taking now was 
with the object of recuperating from such a 
period of enforced idleness. Physically, he 
emerged from these none the worse, indeed 
rather the better for his stay, having been cut 
off for a month or two from drinks and 
smokes, having kept regular hours, and the 
opportunity having been readily afforded 
for taking healthy, open-air exercise. He 
was now endeavouring to get back to his 
former, more natural, unhealthy self once 
again. 


ERE was no doubt about it—Mr Johnson 
was enjoying this holiday. There he sat, 
replete after the excellent lunch served at 
“The Lonely Angler’ and pleasantly sleepy 
afier the two or three drinks he had taken 
before, during, and after that meal. The 
sun was shining, and Mr Johnson, with his 
back against the comfortable curve of a rock at 
the foot of the cliff, his hat tipped over his 
eyes, surveyed the scene before him as he 
meditated upon his favourite theme—People. 
Human beings. They had a saying up in 
Yorkshire: *‘There’s nowt so queer as folks.’ 
It was a sentiment with which Mr Johnson 
wholeheartedly agreed. Nor was there, he 
had long ago decided, anything so interesting 
when you came to study them. 
Discrimination—that was what you had to 
have to make a success of his profession. 
How often had he been saved from one of 





those admittedly unpleasant enforced holidays 
away from work by being able to discriminate 
where more amateur colleagues in the pro- 
fession would have failed so disastrously. 

Judge by appearances? Bless you, yes. 
But not in the obvious facile manner in which 
many did this. It was not always where there 
was the greatest show of wealth, clothes, 
jewellery, and so on, that the greatest treasure 
was often to be found. Mr Johnson knew 
the cut and quality of a good suit when he 
saw one. He could discriminate among voices 
too. And shoes. 

Shoes were important. Almost enough 
by themselves for Mr Johnson were shoes. 
He had been looking very carefully at shoes 
only the night before up at the hotel. The 
management of ‘The Lonely Angler’ still 
made provision for that excellent personal 
service whereby shoes left outside the bedroom 
door at night are whisked away at some point 
during the still watches, and restored, bright 
and shining, before morning, when their 
owners stretch out furtive hands for them 
before emerging dressed for the day’s business 
or enjoyment. 

Don’t think for a minute, mind you, that 
Mr Johnson had any nefarious designs upon 
the shoes as shoes. The shoes placed outside 
the bedroom doors along the corridor where 
Mr Johnson had his room were as safe as if 
the whole floor had been let for a conference 
of bishops. But it was from the shoes that 
Mr Johnson sized up their owners, and 
estimated, so to speak, whether or not they 
warranted his professional attention. 


*“T"HE Lonely Angler’ was not a very large 

hotel. It was not, in the ordinary sense, 
a popular hotel. There was no gleaming, 
chromium cocktail-bar. No orchestra. No 
entertainments arranged for the guests. 
Pleasures of that sort were to be found at 
one or other of the two big seaside resorts, 
each some miles away on either side of the 
Cove. Just the Downs, the sea, good food 
and drink, clean, comfortable rooms. In fact, 
just the spot for Mr Johnson’s recuperation, 
and just the kind of place to attract the solid 
kind of clients who were the backbone of his 
profession. 

In his mind’s eye he ran them over again 
as he sat there on the sands in the sun, the 
waves rolling quietly in, folding over and 
into one another as they washed up at the 
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foot of the Cove, playing a game with what 
seemed like a ball, or maybe an apple, bringing 
it sometimes a little higher up the shore and 
then, next time, taking it back a foot or two. 

There was, to begin with, the Colonel and 
his Missus. Definitely ex-India, pensioned, 
comfortable, but not what you would call 
(or not what Mr Johnson would call) rich. 

There was the Canon and his good lady. 
He had looked up the worthy cleric in the 
Clerical Directory. It was convenient to Mr 
Johnson and his more intelligent colleagues 
that, at any rate as far as the Established 
Church was concerned, there were no secrets 
about the incomes of the clergy. No, the 
Canon did not merit more than a friendly 
passing of the time of the day when they 
met. 

Then the not-to-be-mistaken ex-officer and 
his wife. Just a little too much ‘ex.’ As a 
major—a title he still liked to use—he had 
probably never been so well-off in his life, 
and Mr Johnson suspected that not a little 
of the army gratuity was being blued on this 
fortnight at the hotel. 

There were left three ‘singles’—besides 
himself, the fourth. 

The man—difficult to place, admittedly. 
Soldierly in appearance, but his service, if 
any, must have been in the war before. Well 
dressed—neither flashily nor the expensively- 
shabby of the man who can afford not to 
care what other people think about his 
clothes, knowing all the time that to those 
who matter his suit, though maybe darned, 
had obviously come from the right street, 
even if several years ago. Probably, Mr 
Johnson thought, a doctor. The book on the 
office desk (always most carefully scrutinised 
by Mr Johnson as one of his preliminary 
moves) revealed nothing. Just quite ordinary. 
Perhaps, on second thoughts, a schoolmasier 
—though not public-school. 

The young woman? Good to look upon, 
especially in Mr Johnson’s present condition 
after that period of enforced abstinence not 
only from smokes and drinks but also from 
even the sight of the gentler sex. But definitely 
not worthy of professional interest. Indeed, 
at first Mr Johnson had wondered if in her 
he had a rival in the calling. He had come 
to the conclusion, however, that her pro- 
fession, though old, was a different one. He 
couldn’t help thinking that she was finding 
she had made a mistake—‘ The Lonely Angler’ 
was for her a little too lonely. 
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But the old one. Ah, there it was. That 
undeniable something which spoke of wealth 
in the background, at any rate to such ex- 
perienced students of the humanities as 
Mr Johnson. Accent, clothes, shoes—above 
all—just right. Somewhere, no doubt, a 
country house; a town house, too, maybe. 
Down here for a fortnight’s change and rest, 
possibly at a time of difficulty with domestic 
staff at home. Almost certainly well worthy 
of his attention—a bag or even a jewel-case 
perhaps in her room. 

Not only was Mr Johnson a man of dis- 
crimination, but a man also of definite 
decision and action. No time like the present. 
It was just at this hour of the day that it could 
best be done. None of your amateur night 
tactics for Mr Johnson. Even if she were 
resting in her room, that was no serious 
setback to one of Mr Johnson’s ability. 
He almost welcomed it in fact. If you could 
see them you knew they would not be walking 
inon you. She didn’t look like the frightened- 
spinster type either—the sort that lock their 
doors from inside. Yes, this was the hour. 


TRETCHING himself, pulling on his 
jacket, and adjusting his hat, Mr Johnson 


rose, dusted the sand from his trousers, 
and began to climb the steps that led from the 
Cove to the hotel entrance. There was not a 
soul in sight about the place. A deep peace 
brooded over it all. When he got inside he 
could just hear distant sounds from the back 


premises, evidence of domestic chores being 
performed in preparation for the evening 
meal. He went up the stairs and, with a final 
glance up and down the corridor, softly entered 
the old lady’s room. 

The blinds were drawn against the afternoon 
sunshine, and, sure enough, there she was, 
sound asleep. All too carelessly on the 
dressing-table one or two pieces of jewellery 
she had been wearing—and, yes, a very large 
handbag. It required but a quick glance 
inside the bag to make Mr Johnson realise 
that his visit was going to be well worth while. 
It was the work of a moment to possess 
himself of the more valuable contents of the 
bag and the other pieces on the dressing- 
table. Then, silently, back to the door again. 

Unluckily for Mr Johnson, however, 
standing just outside the door, waiting for 
him indeed, was the man—perhaps a doctor, 
perhaps a schoolmaster, as he had thought— 
actually a representative of still another 
profession whose members often find that 
business interferes with pleasure. Detective- 
Inspector Simpson’s holiday had been so 
disturbed when he first set eyes on Mr Johnson 
in the hotel, and he had immediately sent up 
to headquarters for certain photographs, 
just to confirm his suspicions. 

Mr Johnson had found it difficult to place 
Detective-Inspector Simpson; Detective - 
Inspector Simpson had no difficulty at all 
in placing Mr Johnson once again where 
business could not intrude upon pleasure 
for a year or two. 


A 


This is the Best 


I write my verse to ease my heart, 
But who shall say it has no part 
In making others free and blest? 


I mould the clay, that forms I see, 
So beautiful and true, shall be 
To other vision manifest. 


And as I wing my songs and make 
A lovely thing for Beauty’s sake, 
I know—by the absorbing zest 


That cleanses me with holy fire 
From trivial thought and mean desire— 
Of all life’s joy, this is the best. 


Mary DARBY. 





Sleeping Death 


Sir David Bruce and the Conquest of the Tsetse 


YVONNE LANGLEY 


" was the year 1883, and David Bruce, 
just out of medical school, was in love 
and wanted to marry his sweetheart, Mary 
Steele. He had no immediate prospects 
however, and the young couple’s respective 
parents felt it would be wise of them to wait 
until David had become established as a 
doctor. Such advice is seldom to the liking 
of young people in love, and David found a 
way out of the difficulty by joining the Army 
Medical Service. He was posted to Malta, 
so he and Mary married and went off to 
Malta together for their honeymoon. 

At that time the hospitals on the island 
were full of British soldiers suffering from 
the scourge of Malta (or Mediterranean) 
fever. David Bruce was not content to 
minister to these men, for whom, in truth, 
he could do very little. He wished to find 
out and combat the cause of the trouble. 
There was no laboratory to work in—no 
facilities, in fact, for him at all—so he fixed 
up a place of his own, and from his meagre 
salary bought monkeys for experiments in 
seeking the germ that caused the illness. 

Poor David Bruce! He had not been 
trained as a research-worker, and his equip- 
ment was elementary. He couldn’t get the 
agar-agar jelly to set so that he could grow 
his cultures, and his monkeys wouldn’t keep 
still when he wanted to inject the cultures, 
but turned and bit him. He had to have 
help, so Mary became his assistant. She 
knew nothing of medicine, and less about 
research, but she could get a jelly to set, and 
she could hold a monkey still. Bruce’s 
colleagues were frankly amused and sceptical 
of his efforts. Mrs Bruce, as her husband 
took up more and more of her time with his 
experiments, was seen less and less on the 
tennis-courts and in the social life of the 


island; but all the while she learned with 
him as they went along. Then, one day 
Bruce succeeded in locating the germ of 
Malta fever. ‘Now we know the germ,’ 
he rejoiced. ‘We can find out how it gets 
into healthy English soldiers, and prevent it’ 
—but he was suddenly posted to Egypt, and 
his work on Malta fever ceased abruptly. 
He had, however, discovered the germ of 
Malta fever, and a little later he was recalled 
to the Army Medical School at Netley as 
Assistant Professor of Pathology. It was 
while he was here that he met Sir Hely 
Hutchinson, Governor of Natal and Zululand. 
Hely Hutchinson was not particularly in- 
terested in pathology, but he was a man of 
ideas, and a great administrator. He longed 
to see Natal and Zululand developed as a 
fertile and productive part of the Empire. 
He wanted all the vast potentialities of this 
great area realised, so that it could be a 
source of wealth to the mother country, and 
could be opened up to white settlers, too. 
But the land lay under the curse of nagana— 
nagana, the disease that swept over the 
horses and cattle, turning healthy animals 
into rheumy, blinded skeletons that sank and 
died within a few days; nagana, that laid 
waste huge tracts of land and ruined Hely 
Hutchinson’s hopes. Entranced, David Bruce 
listened to the story of nagana. Here, 
indeed, was a germ to track down and 
extinguish. He was eager to be out there 
hunting for this menace, this destroyer of 
food, this killer of horses, this wrecker of 
Hely” Hutchinson’s dreams. He applied to 
be moved to Natal, so that he could look 
for the germ of nagana. Alas, the military 
authorities had no imagination! They pointed 
out that he was paid a salary to minister to 
ailing soldiers in the British Army, and not 
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to play about with African microbes . . . he 
could be quite sure that wherever he was 
posted it would certainly not be to Natal. 
Bruce was powerless; but not so Sir Hely 
Hutchinson. Sir Hely was anxious for help, 
and he felt Bruce could give him that help, 
so, in 1894, David Bruce found himself and 
his wife sent out as the first British Nagana 
Commission to Zululand. 


| Dp and Mary set up their laboratory 
at Ubombo on a high barren hill. 
Strangely enough, animals could live in 
safety on this hill, but the lush and verdant 
plain below was death to any cattle or horses. 
Their laboratory consisted of some test- 
tubes, glass slides, knives, syringes, and two 
microscopes; and with this meagre equip- 
ment Bruce actually did find the germ of 
nagana. In the blood of one of their infected 
animals Bruce one day spied a violent dancing 
among the piled-up blood corpuscles. Then 
he saw it was caused by a little creature like 
a flexible cigar, with a transparent fin running 
down the length of its body, a blunt rear- 
end, and a long thin whip that lashed about 
in front of it. With this whip the creature 
attacked the red blood-cells, tugging, pushing, 
and pulling at them. 

* Trypanosomes! ’ cried Bruce, showing the 
lashing, cavorting horrors to Mary. They 
had to be sure that these creatures were 
the cause of nagana, so endless experiments 
went on and on, until Bruce was able to 
say ‘ Trypanosomes are always in the blood 
of an animal sick with nagana, but never 
in an animal that is free from it.’ Having 
accomplished the first part of his problem, 
Bruce now had to find how the germ got into 
the animals—for up on the hill he kept his 
healthy and his infected horses together, 
yet the healthy ones never caught the disease 
from the infected ones. 

But fate, in the guise of the Army, stepped 
in again, and Bruce was dispatched to help 
deal with the typhoid epidemic in Pieter- 
maritzburg. Even here, overworked and 
overcrowded, Bruce could not be content just 
to doctor the sick. He was a born hunter, 
and he had to find out something about this 
typhoid which was killing off people right 
and left. There was no room for a laboratory, 
so Bruce contrived to fix up for himself a 
corner in the only spot available—the morgue. 
Then he caught typhoid himself, and nearly 
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died. Before he was completely well he was 
sent to accompany an expedition through 
two hundred miles of jungle to some out- 
lying territory. The expedition was a disaster. 
All the animals died, and the company was 
forced to return on foot. Only a handful 
got back, but among them was David Bruce. 

Now, once again, Sir Hely Hutchinson 
intervened, and in 1895 David Bruce and his 
wife were back at Ubombo, ready to carry 
on with their experiments to find how nagana 
got into healthy animals. They proved 
that the ideas of the Zulu chiefs and medicine- 
men were wrong—it was not from contamina- 
tion of the grass by the spoor of wild game, 
but from the bite of the tsetse-fly. Bruce 
established that the tsetse-fly spread the 
disease from sick animals to healthy ones, 
and in districts where there were only healthy 
domestic animals the tsetse brought the 
scourge from the wild antelope. 

So, thanks to David Bruce, Sir Hely 
Hutchinson saw his dreams coming true. 
‘Kill the tsetse-fly,’ he told the farmers, 
‘destroy the places where it breeds, exter- 
minate the antelope from which it sucks the 
trypanosomes, and you will end nagana.’” 

Then came the Boer War, and David and 
Mary Bruce were among the nine thousand 
besieged in Ladysmith. Daily the number of 
casualties rose as the Boers continued shelling 
the town. There were thirty doctors in the 
beleaguered city, but not one of these had 
handled a knife. There were rows of wounded 
men needing amputations or other opera- 
tions, but not a surgeon in the place. Bruce 
saw a man with a horribly smashed knee. 
It needed attention, or the man would 
certainly lose his leg, and probably his life. 
‘I’m a laboratory man myself,’ Bruce 
admitted, ‘ but I’ve cut up plenty of dogs, 
guinea-pigs, and monkeys, so why not 
British soldiers?’ The doctors chloroformed 
the man while, in an adjoining room, Bruce 
read up Treves’s ‘ Surgery’ on how to take 
out a knee-joint, and then ‘ went in and did 
it,’ saving the man’s leg. After that, he 
became Chief Surgeon in the stricken 
town, and when the siege was raised he was 
duly honoured for his work on his arrival 
home. 


O years later sleeping-sickness broke 
out on the shores of Lake Victoria. 
Normally-busy natives would get a fitful 





fever, followed by such intense drowsiness 
that they would fall asleep even as they ate, 
and from this drowsiness they would pass 
into a coma and death. Hundreds and 
thousands of people died—white as well as 
coloured. Whole areas were left derelict. 
The scientists and doctors working on the 
trouble had learned nothing. Of the three 
commissioned to investigate by the Royal 
Society, one thought it might be due to a 
worm he had found in the blood of a native; 
one had no fixed theory; and the third, 
Castellani, believed it might be attributed to a 
streptococcus—like the germ that causes sore 
throats. While searching for such a strepto- 
coccus in the fluid from a victim’s backbone 
Castellani stumbled upon a trypanosome. 

Meantime, the disease had spread to such 
proportions that in 1903 Bruce was asked to 
go out as director of a commission to in- 
vestigate. Naturally, Mrs Bruce went as 
his assistant, together with a trained helper, 
named Nabarro, and Staff-Sergeant Gibbons, 
a handyman who could do almost anything 
from building a road to setting up a micro- 
scope. They met Castellani, who told them 
all about his idea of the trouble being due 
to a streptococcus, and he mentioned finding 
the trypanosome. Immediately, Bruce had 
the microscopes set up, and he, Castellani, 
Nabarro, and Mrs Bruce went to work on 
samples of spinal fluid freshly drawn from 
doomed natives. They found trypanosomes 
in every single person laid low with sleeping- 
sickness. 

Bruce now had to prove that the germs 
were not in the spines of healthy people, 
and while it had been easy to obtain the 
fluid from victims of sleeping-sickness, for 
in their drowsy lethargy they felt no pain, 
healthy natives were quite a different matter. 
Bruce solved his problem by going to a 
hospital where there were plenty of patierts, 
but none who had sleeping-sickness, and, 
persuading them to ‘have an operation 
for their good,’ he got them to let him make 
the spinal punctures. The end justified the 
means, for he was able to demonstrate that 
there were no trypanosomes in the spinal 
fluid of people not suffering from sleeping- 
sickness. So he proved that the human 
sickness was caused by the trypanosome, 
just as nagana was in cattle. But his task 
was only partly done. He knew the cause, 
but where did it come from, and how did it 
get from the sick to the healthy? 


SLEEPING DEATH 


He investigated, he studied reports, he 
tramped miles, and eventually he found that 
always the sickness was in areas that lay 
along water—along the shore of the lake, 
or the islands up the river—but never inland. 
He would not have been human had he not 
leapt to a guess that it must be carried by 
the bite of a blood-sucking insect living near 
water—perhaps, even the tsetse itself—just 
as it was in the case of nagana. 

He began inquiries, but the experts said 
there was no tsetse-fly in Uganda. He asked 
the natives—the headmen, even the black 
Prime Minister himself—but always came 
the reply: ‘ We have no tsetse-fly in Uganda. 
A blood-sucking fly, called the kivu, yes— 
but no tsetse.’ Then one day, as Bruce and 
the others were walking through the botanical 
gardens at Entebbe, Mrs Bruce suddenly saw 
two tsetse settle on her husband’s back. 
She caught them, and there was the proof 
that the tsetse-fly was in Uganda. Yes, it 
turned out that kivu was the native name for 
the tsetse. 


OW followed a hectic rush of experi- 

ments to prove that human sleeping- 
sickness was caused by the bite of the tsetse. 
That, however, was not enough. Bruce had 
to show that the bite of the tsetse, or kivu, 
was the only way in which the disease was 
spread. He saw Apolo Kagwa, the Prime 
Minister, again. He told him he knew the 
microbe which caused the sleeping death 
that had killed so many of his people. He 
warned him that thousands more already had 
the parasite in their blood, and were doomed 
to die. But the others, he believed, could 
be saved, for he was sure that the bite of 
the tsetse-fly, known as the kivu, was the 
only way the germs got from the sick to the 
healthy. 

Apolo Kagwa, magnificent in his colourful 
robes, was sceptical. The kivu, he said, 
had always been on the lake shore; but the 
sleeping-sickness was new, only having come 
during the last year or so. Bruce did not 
argue—he issued a challenge, though he 
knew only too well how great a bluff it was. 
He said: ‘If you do not believe me, go 
down to Crocodile Point on the Lake Shore, 
where the kivu swarms. Sit with your feet 
in the water for five minutes, and do not 
drive off the flies, and I’ll promise you ‘ll 
be a dead man in two years.’ 
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Apolo Kagwa did not accept the challenge. 
Instead, he asked what Bruce wanted him to 
do. Bruce showed him the big map o1 
Uganda. ‘If I’m right,’ Bruce stated, 
‘wherever we find sleeping-sickness we shall 
find the tsetse. Where there is no tsetse 
there should be no sleeping-sickness.’ He 
provided butterfly-nets, killing bottles, and 
envelopes, showed how the flies could be 
pinched in safety, and gave instructions 
how the information he sought should be put 
down. Apolo Kagwa may have been sceptical, 
but he was competent and thorough, and 
his power was supreme. The orders were 
passed on, and soon Bruce was getting 
envelopes with information and dead flies 
from every tiny corner of Uganda. Wherever 
there was a report of sleeping-sickness a 
black-headed pin went into the big map to 
mark the spot, and wherever a tsetse was 
found a red-headed pin marked the spot. 
When all was done, Bruce’s guess was 
vindicated. In every case red and black 
pins stood together. Where there were 
tsetse, there was sleeping-sickness; where 


there were no tsetse, there was no sleeping- 
sickness. 

Again Bruce had conference with the black 
Prime Minister. He declared that the people 


must move from the affected areas many 
miles inland, away from the water and the 
blood-sucking kivus, so that no more people 
would be infected. Those already infected 
would eventually die, and then, when only 
the healthy were left, it would be safe for 
them to go back. 

Apolo issued his orders, which none 
dared disobey, and whole villages moved 
fifteen miles or more inland, away from the 
water, leaving the lake and the island 
forsaken and desolate. As Bruce predicted, 
once those already sick had died, no fresh 
cases broke out, and he thoroughly deserved 
the honours showered upon him when he 
returned home. 


N 1904 Bruce went back to Malta to 

complete that first experiment that had 
started him off as a ‘bug’ hunter so long 
before. He was at work on the prevention 
of Malta fever when a fresh outbreak of 
sleeping-sickness flared up at Lake Victoria, 
on the east shore, where it had never been 
before. A commission was sent out to 
investigate, but returned when one of its 
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leaders fell a victim to the disease. So once 
again, Bruce, who was now over fifty, went 
back to find out what loophole he had left 
for the trypanosomes. He had caused a 
whole nation to be moved, the sick had died 
off, leaving only the healthy, and a healthy 
man has no trypanosomes. Where then did 
the tsetse-fly get its fresh supply of these 
fatal microbes? Bruce reasoned they must 
get them from the wild animals, and, re- 
membering nagana, he started a series of 
experiments to locate trypanosomes in wild 
game. One day he discovered a trypanosome 
in the blood of a native cow from the Island 
of Komo. It was not hurting the cow, but 
it was there ready to be sucked up and passed 
on by the first tsetse that bit the animal. 
Experiment followed experiment, and finally 
Bruce was able to tell Apolo Kagwa: ‘ The 
antelope must be cleared from the fly country 
round the lake shore before the kivu will 
be harmless.” Once more Apolo issued his 
orders, and this time the sleeping-sickness 
really did disappear from the shores of 
Lake Victoria. 

Then, in 1911, a new and more virulent 
form of sleeping-sickness, which killed in 
months instead of years, sprang up in Nyasa- 
land and Rhodesia. Instead of being confined 
to narrow strips of land along rivers and 
lakes, the tsetse-carriers ranged the length 
and breadth of the land spreading the dreaded 
sleeping-sickness throughout both Nyasaland 
and Rhodesia. Bruce, now suffering from 
bronchial trouble, again headed a com- 
mission to investigate the connection, if 
any, between wild animal, human, and 
stock diseases. He maintained that the 
trypanosome causing the new form of sleep- 
ing-sickness was still a variety of the one he 
first found in nagana; but other searchers 
thought it an entirely new microbe. Poor 
Bruce! For three years he experimented; 
but in 1914, his health badly impaired, he 
had to come home, leaving his work un- 
finished. Yet, he hoped that others would 
carry on, and in the future go further with 
the experiments he started. 

Now, nineteen years after his death, Great 
Britain is putting the claims of a new drug, 
antrycide, hailed as a protective agent against 
trypanosomiasis (sleeping-sickness), before 
the scientists of five other interested nations. 
Perhaps this is the solution Bruce needed to 
beat the trypanosome and rid Africa of the 
scourge of the sleeping death. 





Nature’s Neon Lights 





CECILY MORRISON 


ATURE has solved the age-old problem 

of light without heat—a secret which has 
baffled scientists for generations. Our modern 
electric-lighting plant loses in heat about 
90 per cent. of the energy it produces, yet 
nature’s illuminating engineers lose less than 
1 per cent. of their output. 

The lights produced by nature’s lanterns 
vary in intensity and colour, but there can 
be few people who are not familiar with the 
tiny golden-green spark of the English glow- 
worm beetle as it waits, suspended in the 
darkness, for the arrival of its winged mate. 
Contrary to popular belief, the glow-worm 
seldom shows its light on the ground, but 
climbs up to a leaf or blade of grass and 
curls its body upward until its under surface 
—the luminous part—is uppermost, thus 
making the light visible to its mate flying 
overhead. 

The glow-worm’s ‘drop of moonlight,’ 
when glimpsed in the velvety darkness of a 
summer night, can be very lovely, but a 
sight which has been acclaimed by many 
travellers as one of the most beautiful in 
the world is the fairy dance of the fireflies 
in the blackness of the tropical night. 
Hundreds of little torches weave in and out 
of the branches of the trees, and on rare 
occasions intermittent synchronised flashing 
has been observed, when first one tree blazes 
into light and then another. So perfect is 
the timing that seldom does a single firefly 
flash at the wrong moment. 

A description of a vivid display of fire- 
flies in Siberia has been recorded by the 
Russian traveller Arseniev. ‘The night was 
warm and still,’ he writes, ‘but the sight 
that met my gaze made me oblivious to the 
biting insects as I gazed enchanted on the 
fairy scene. The whole air was filled with 
countless bluish sparks. It was our eastern 
firefly giving its display. They say that when 
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the Russian settlers first arrived in this 
country and saw this flickering light for the 
first time, they fired,at,it with their rifles and 
ran away in terror. Suddenly, as at the wave 
of a magic wand, the illumination of the 
insects went out, and for several minutes 
there was darkness. Then_suddenly in the 
herbage there appeared a spark again, and 
in half-a-minute the air was once more filled 
with a thousand elfin lanterns.’ 

The power of penetration of this living 
light is remarkable. Dr Harvey, an authority 
on animal light, was out hunting for beetles 
in Cuba when he came across what he thought 
was a luminous frog. When he examined the 
frog closely, however, he found that it had 
made its supper from dozens of fireflies, 
and the light of these fireflies was strong 
enough to penetrate completely through the 
frog’s body. 

In South America this living light is put to 
practical use, for the fireflies are collected in 
perforated flasks and hung at intervals round 
the room, to serve as candles. The belles of 
Costa Rica use the flashing insects as jewellery, 
by fastening little cords or chains round the 
firefly’s waist and attaching the creature to 
their clothing. South American women 
confine fireflies in gauze bags and fix them 
in their hair, and the effect of the flickering 
lights as the insects crawl about is most 
beautiful. 


| p-eey ad and splendent as are the lights of 
the fireflies, they are as mere sparks 
compared with the gleaming lights of the 
cucujo, or fire-beetle, of the tropics. The 
adult fire-beetle has two vivid green head- 
lights which glow steadily, even in daylight, 
and so strong is this light that a newspaper 
can quite easily be read if a single beetle is 
held above the page. Irreverent North 
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Americans have humorously nicknamed the 
cucujo, with its two bright headlights, the 
* Ford bug.’ 

The most surprising of these tropical 

lanterns, however, is a beetie-larva several 
inches long. This caterpillar-like creature 
carries a whole row of brilliant greenish- 
white lights on both sides of its body, while 
a reddish light gleams faintly from its tail, 
and twin golden lights flash from its head. 
As the insect crawls among the weeds and 
grass it is the exact counterpart of a Lilliputian 
railway-train, and has come to be called the 
* railway-beetle.’ 
'- Another larva which" possesses a beautiful 
array of neon lights is that of an Australian 
cave-midge. These larvx are like fragments 
of cotton thread which creep about on a 
slimy web of their own spinning. So enchant- 
ing is their effect in the Glow-worm Cave in 
Tasmania that the place has become a re- 
nowned beauty-spot. The velvety blackness 
of the cave roof appears to be studded with 
stars. 


OME types of bacteria are luminous. 

Before present-day medical proficiency, 
human beings would sometimes glow with a 
soft greenish light when wounds became 
infected with these tiny light-points, which 
would show clearly in the darkness. De- 
composing foodstuffs can also be attacked 
by this kind of bacteria, as many housewives 
will have noticed when disposing of a piece 


of fish or meat which has attracted attention 
by its smell. . 

Oddly enough, bacteria—the smallest lamps 
in the world—have proved the most useful 
in the study of living light. Some bacteria 
give off light continuously, and colonies of 
them can be kept alive indefinitely. The 
solitary light from one individual alone cannot 
be seen even under a microscope, and only 
when thousands are together is their illumina- 
tion visible. It takes the light from fifty 
thousand million bacteria to equal one 
candlepower of illumination. The amazing 
substance which is the basis of this living 
light—luciferin—seems to be inexhaustible: 
it is as if the battery of an clectric-torch re- 
newed itself after every flash, and continued 
to renew itself indefinitely. 

A curious example of this perpetual 
luminosity is contained in a glass jar in the 
laboratory of Dr Harvey in Princeton, 
U.S.A. This jar holds some small greyish 
crumbs, resembling birdseed, that were once 
tiny, luminous, crab-like creatures, called 
Cypridina, which lived in the sea around 
Japan. Now they are dead and dried, yet 
the ‘crumbs,’ when moistened with water, 
immediately give off flashes of bluish-green 
light. There is no burning; no heat. The 
strange source of light seems to be undying. 
If this living substance could only be harnessed, 
it could revolutionise the lighting systems of 
the world, and eventually make the in- 
candescent electric-light as out-of-date as the 
old-fashioned paraffin-lamp. 


rT 


Death by Drowning 


The grasses bend, and the reeds sigh in the wind. 

Cool through the water, like silk slips the frightened skin. 
Down through the fathoms the light is green and dim, 
But the mind is cold and dark with remembering. 


The ripples shall go from here to the edge of the world; 
To the edge of hell, to the edge of time they shall swirl. 
But time has stopped, and hell is home for my girl, 
And only the cold, cold hand in the slime is real. 


Will her spirit still sway in the reeds when it’s dark at night, 


Tormenting, tormented? 


Did she want to come back: 


Too late, too late? 


did she clutch at the reeds in her fright, 


B, CAMPION. 





‘Flannelled Fools’ 





GRAHAM WHITE 


. RSE, it’s quiet, all right,’ agreed Mr 
Josh Hawkins with a glance round the 
empty bar-parlour. ‘’Ay ’arvestin’, that’s the 
reason, sir. Won't be a soul in ‘ere for an- 
other ’arf hour, and then I’ll be goin’ like mad 
till closin’ time. Thirsty work, ’ay ’arvestin’.’ 
*I suppose it is,’ I assented. Half-an-hour 
to kill. Would Mr Hawkins fill the breach, 
I wondered. Only too willingly if the mood 
took him, but coaxing mine host into remi- 
niscent mood demanded a special technique, 
and I gazed through the window in search of 
inspiration. Outside, the village green lay 
dreaming in the evening sunlight. The circling 
elms swayed gently in the breeze and the 
setting sun struck fire from the cottage win- 
dows. In the middle of the green I could see 
Harry Oakes, the groundsman, rolling the 
pitch in preparation for the game on the 
morrow. ‘Lovely as a picture—ard a pretty 
old one at that,’ I remarked at a venture. 
*Looks as though nothing out there has 
changed in the last hundred years.’ 

*No—I very much doubt if it ’as,’ answered 
Mr Hawkins, following my gaze. ‘They bin 
playin’ cricket out on that green for more 
than a hundred-and-fifty years, to my certain 
knowledge.’ 

‘As long as that?’ 

* Aye, as long as that. Club were formed in 
seventeen-ninety-seven, and they’ve played 
out there continuous ever since. Well, p’raps 
that ain’t quite the truth, but near enough as 
makes no matter, anyways.” 

There was a provocative pause, and, being 
by now familiar with Mr Hawkins’s technique, 
I knew that the bait had not only been 
swallowed, but was now being offered back. 
A hungry trout could not have swallowed it 
more avidly. ‘You mean there was a break 
of some kind?’ 

Mr Hawkins chuckled. ‘Ar—and you used 


jest the right word there, sir. Yerse, there was 
a break, all right. ’Ere, let’s fill you up agen, 
and I'll tell you about it afore the boys 
come in.” 


‘TT were a long time ago, now—jest after the 

first war,” Mr Hawkins continued when 
our mugs had been replenished. ‘The Love- 
laces ’ad the manor-’ouse then—that’s the 
big ’ouse on the far side of the green—but 
they lost a powerful lot o’ money over the 
war, and they ’ad to give it up. Pretty ’ard 
on ’em, it was, for they’d bin there longer 
than anyone could remember, and very nice 
folk they were, too. Took a real interest in 
the village. We'd come to rely on a fiver 
from *em every season, the club never ’avin’ 
much in the kitty in those days, so you can 
understand we was real curious to know ’ow 
the new tenant was goin’ to turn out. 

‘Well, we didn’t ’ave long to wait. "Is name 
was Potter. ‘Ard-fisted ole perisher, and 
*ard-’earted into the bargain. Retired business 
man, and the only interest ’°e seemed to ’ave 
was growin’ orchids. Brought down ’undreds 
of ’em to grow under glass, and first thing we 
knew ‘e’d sacked both the gardeners, and 
fetched in two chaps from Lunnon. Said 
*e couldn’t rely on a couple of country 
bumpkins to look after °em proper. ' 

‘It were the same with everything else. In 
the first three months ’e was there not a bit o” 
trade came to the village. Everythin’ ’e 
wanted ’e sent to Lunnon for. °E wouldn’t 
subscribe to nothin’, nor even take an interest 
in anything we ’ad goin’ on. Before long 
we’d got a nickname for ‘im—Potter the 
Rotter, we used to call ’im, which wouldn’t 
‘ave mattered if the kids ’adn’t picked it up 
and started callin’ after im whenever ’e put 
*is nose outside the manor-’ouse gates. 
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*I wouldn't be surprised if that weren’t the 
beginnin’ of the trouble, but the first thing 
we knew about it was when the vicar, Mr 
Allardyce, who was skipperin’ the team in 
those days, calls a club meetin’ in the big 
room upstairs ‘ere. "E looks proper upset 
when ’e gets up on ’is feet, and pretty soon ’e 
’ad us lookin’ the same way. It seems ’e’s 
’ad’a letter from Mr Potter that mornin’, 
complainin’ about the noise on the green of a 
Satterdy afternoon. And ’e goes on to say 
the green won't be available to the club from 
the end of the month, and that Mr Allardyce 
‘ad better make other arrangements. 

*We just couldn’t believe it at first, but the 
vicar says that Mr Potter means what ’e says, 
and what’s more, ’e ’as a legal right to stop 
us. Apparently the green ain’t public pro- 
perty as we'd always thought; it’s the pro- 
perty of the tenant of the manor-’ouse, but 
‘avin’ been used by the village all that time 
everybody’s taken it to be common land. 

‘Mr Allardyce says ’e’s done ’is best—even 
been up to call on Mr Potter that very after- 
noon, but ’e didn’t get no change out of ’im 
at all. The ole boy says ’e’s come ’ere fer 
peace and quiet, and ’e don’t intend ‘avin’ 
the!green cluttered up with a yellin’ rabble 
every Satterdy. And ’e says somethin’ about 
“‘muddied oafs” an’ “flannelled fools,”’ the 
same bein’ out of a poem by Mr Kipling— 
a gennleman I’d allus ’eld in respect till I 
‘eard about that. 

‘Well, as you can imagine, we was fair 
knocked back. Losin’ the green was bad 
enough, but to make it worse there wasn’t 
another level field in the district that wasn’t 
under cultivation. Mr Allardyce says ’e’s 
open to receive any suggestions, but as the 
only ones ’e gets is various ways of corpsin’ 
Mr Potter they don’t take us very far. 
“Violence won't do any good,” says the vicar. 
“We can only hope that Mr Potter will reveal 
his better side and rescind his decision.” 

‘I think Bill Clegg answered fer most of us. 
*E says that, same as everyone else, ole Potter’s 
only got two sides—inside and outside—and 
seein’ ’e’s rotten right through we might as 
well give ’im up as ’opeless. 

‘Still, that didn’t stop three of us goin’ along 
to the manor-’ouse the next night, aimin’ to 
see the ole boy ourselves. And a fat lot o’ 
good it did us. We didn’t get no further than 
the front-door, where the butler chap, 
Smithers, tells us that Mr Potter won't see 
nobody at all about it, and will we kindly 
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sling our ’ooks. So we comes back ’ere to 
report, and I ’as to stand ’em a pint all round, 
jest to cheer ’em up. But even free beer 
didn’t ’elp much that night, and they’re all 
sittin’ round, lookin’ as glum as can be, 
when’ little Jimmie Barrett pipes up. 


- OULDN'T see you, wouldn’t ’e?” says 

Jimmie. “And I ain’t surprised, 
either. Trouble is you ain’t got the right sort 
o’ visitin’ cards fer that ole beggar. Now if 
you was to leave this to me—give me a free 
‘and and a bit of ’elp—I’m willin’ to bet it 
wouldn’t be long before Mr Potter was comin’ 
round to see you, and glad to talk things 
over, too.” 

**Course, we’re on to Jimmie like a flash, 
but not a word can we get out of ’im. “I 
ain’t talkin’,”’ was all ’°e would say. “A free 
’and and a bit of ’elp, them’s my terms. Take 
*em or leave ’em.” 

‘Well, we’ve nothin’ to lose, so we tells ’im 
to go ahead, and that’s the last we ’eard about 
it fer a couple of weeks or more. I sees ’im 
trottin’ round the village a good deal, though, 
and someone sees ’im in Loamford, which was 
certainly unusual, for Jimmie fair ’ated the 
sight of a town in the ordinary way. 

‘Then, one night towards the end of August, 
*e walks in ‘ere and says everythin’s fixed. 
What’s more, ’e’s arranged a match with 
Borley Green fer the followin’ Satterdy. Now 
that was the first Satterdy in September, and, 
as we’d bin warned off the green from the 
end of August, we naturally wants to know 
where ’e thinks we’re goin’ to play. 

‘“There’s only one place we can play,” 
says Jimmie, quite calm like. “‘ We'll ’ave to 
play on The Marsh.” 

*“ Jimmie, you’re barmy,”’ says Bill Clegg, 
takin’ the words out of our mouths. You 
know The Marsh, don’t you, sir? Lies on 
t’other side of the manor-’ouse. About ’arf 
the size of the green, and I doubt if there’s a 
level ten yards on it anywhere. There’s a 
stream runnin’ across one end and it’s full of 
poles for folk to ’ang out their washin’ to dry. 
And that’s just ’ow it was then. 

‘But Jimmie just shrugs ’is shoulders. “ All 
right—barmy I am,” ’e says. “Anyways, I 
seen the Borley Green chaps, and they’re 
willin’ to play there, so there ain’t no call for 
you fellers to be uppish about it. And 
another thing—as Mr Allardyce is away on 
"is ’olidays I shall skipper the team.” 





‘Of course, we fair bombarded ’im with 
questions, but Jimmie stays as close as an 
oyster, and the next evenin’ ’e’s down on 
The Marsh along with two or three more, 
cuttin’ some sort of a pitch and puttin’ a 
scythe over the outfield. And when Satterdy 
comes ’Arry Oakes goes over and marks out 
the creases, sets up the wickets and the scorin’ 
tent and everythin’, jest as though ’e’s gota 
couple o’ crack county sides comin’ down to 
play. 


‘T DIDN'T dare think what the Borley Green 
chaps would say when they saw what 
they’d got to play on, but when they turned 
up they didn’t so much as bat an eyelid. 
George ’Arris, their captain, comes out and 
tosses with Jimmie, just as solemn an’ dignified 
as if ’e’d been standin’ in front of the pavilion 
at Lord’s. “’Eads—and ’eads it is,” ’e says. 
“We'll bat, Mr Barrett.” And away ’e goes 
to put ’is pads on, leavin’ most of us scratchin’ 
our ’eads in amazement. 

‘The next shock we gets is when Jimmie 
says ’e’s goin’ to open the bowlin’, for 
Jimmie ’adn’t played reg’lar for years, and 
’e’d never been played as a bowler, anyways. 
Still, there it was. We'd given ’im a free ’and, 


so we jest shrugs our shoulders and goes to 
our places as George ’Arris and another of 
the Borley chaps comes out to bat. 

**Arris takes first knock, and Jimmie opens 


the bowlin’. ‘Is first ball would ’ave been a 
beauty if ’e’d been bowlin’ from the other end. 
It bounced three times afore it reached ’Arris, 
and ’e let it go. The next were a nice ripe 
’arf-volley, and ’Arris, ’o0o could ’it like a 
kickin’ ’orse, don’t lose any time in ’avin’ a 
dip. It were a sixer all the way, and the ball 
were still in mid-air when we realises where 
it’s goin’, and a good deal more besides. It 
dropped on the other side of the wall at the 
bottom of the manor-’ouse garden. Now, I 
dunno if it’s the same with you, sir, but I’ve 
always bin partial to the sound o’ breakin’ 
glass, and this pertickler crash were like the 
sound of ’eavenly music. 

*“Nice ‘it, George,” says Jimmie, with 
proper appreciation, and someone chucks out 
another ball. ’Arris mistimes the next one 
and were very near caught, only Ted Spencer 
remembers ’isself jest in time and puts it on 
the carpet. Number four’s another ’arf-volley, 
and though we’ve always bin a pretty sportin’ 
crowd round ’ere, that were about the first 


*‘FLANNELLED FOOLS’ 


time I’ve ’eard em cheer a sixer off our own 
bowlin’. 

‘They made such a row I ’ad to strain me 
ears for the crash. It came all right, though, 
and they’re jest chuckin’ out another ball 
when I sees ole Potter comin’ up at the double, 
with Smithers, the butler, close behind ’im. 
“Stop it, you fools,” ole Potter bawls out. 
“Stop it this instant, d’ye hear!” 

‘Why, if isn’t Mr Potter,” says Jimmie, 
very civil like. “‘Arternoon, sir. Anythin’ 
wrong?” 

*“Wrong?” splutters ole Potter. “Why, 
you dunderhead, don’t you realise you’ve 
already smashed two of my greenhouses with 
your idiotic game. Clear off, the lot of you, 
before I call the police.” 

‘Smashed yer green’ouses,” says Jimmie. 
“My, now, Mr Potter, ain’t that jest too bad. 
You'll ’ave to do summat about that. Mebbe 
if you was to get ’arf-a-dozen poles—say about 
sixty feet ’igh—and stretch some wire-nettin’ 
acrorst "em, that’d put an end to the trouble.” 

‘Poles? Wire-netting?” bawls the ole 
man. “Why, confound your impudence. 
You’re committing a nuisance, the whole lot 
of you. Stop this nonsense immediately, or 
I'll have the law on you. Understand?” 

‘Jimmie scratched ’is ’ead at that. “Can’t 
say as I do,” ’e says. “*’Course, it’s ’ard luck 
you puttin’ them green’ouses where you ’ave 
done, but it ain’t no good blamin’ us. Any- 
ways, I expects you’re insured, ain’t you?” 

*“Tnsured!” ole Potter howls. “Why, you 
dolt, some of the orchids in those houses are 
irreplaceable. I warn the lot of you, once and 
for all, that if any more damage is done to my 
property this afternoon I shall call the police 
immediately.” 

‘With that the ole chap stumps off with 
Smithers to the boundary, and Jimmie goes 
on bowlin’. It were touch and go with the 
next one. Apparently Jimmie ’ad stiffened 
up, standin’ about talkin’, and ’e’d lost ‘is 
length for the moment. In fact, it were so 
good it nearly bowled George ’Arris neck and 
crop. ’Owever, ’e’s back to form with the 
next one, and ’Arris lands it well in the target 
area, as we used to say. 

‘Back comes ole Potter agen, nearly jumpin’ 
with rage. “Scoundrels,” ’e yelps. “The 
whole thing’s a plot, that’s what it is. By 
hooky, I’ll have every man jack of you in 
gaol for this, you see if I don’t.” 

*“Oh, and on what grounds, may I ask?” 
asks Jimmie, very quiet like. 
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*“Deliberate and wanton damage to my 
property,” snaps Mr Potter. 

**Now jest you listen to me for a minute,” 
says Jimmie, and by this time ’e don’t sound 
quite so perlite, nor quite so daft, neither. 
“Afore you gets makin’ a proper girt fool o’ 
yerself, you take my advice and find out a bit 
more about the place you're livin’ in. You 
can stop us playin’ on the green if you want to, 
but you can’t stop us playin’ on The Marsh, 
nor can’t anyone else. And for why? Be- 
cause there ’appens to be a bit o’ paper in 
the museum at Loamford, sayin’ as ow The 
Marsh were given to the village folk ‘ere, in 
perpetooity, for the purpose o’ practisin’ 
archery and other recreations. It were signed 
by Sir Guy Martingley—a gennleman ’oo 
appears to ’ave bin a deal more public- 
sperrited than you seem to be, Mr Potter. 
What’s more, it were dated in the year 1642, 
and, as the manor-’ouse weren’t built until 
1787, you wouldn’t ’ave a leg to stand on if 
it came to a point of law.” 

‘I reckon that shook the ole boy a bit. 
I saw ’is jaw drop for a moment, but ’e’s a 
tough ’un, and ’e ain’t beaten yet. 

‘Tush and nonsense,” ’e splutters. “‘ Sheer 
bluff, that’s what it is. Smithers, fetch me a 
policeman.” 


*“@MITHERS looks somewhat uncomfort- 

able at the turn of things. Bein’ a local 
chap, ’e knows a bit more about the village 
than Mr Potter. “Well,” ’e says, doubtful 
like, “there’s only one policeman round about 
these parts, sir.” 

*“T only want one,” snarls ole Potter. “Go 
and get him, and look sharp about it.” 

‘So Smithers walks up the pitch and comes 
back with George ’Arris. “Ere ’e is, sir,” ’e 
says. “Constable ’Arris.” 

‘I was real scared for a moment. I thought 
ole Potter was goin’ to ’ave a seizure on the 
spot. "Is Adam’s apple wobbles up and down 
a full ’arf-dozen times before ’e can get any 
words to come. “Is this true?” ’e says at last. 
“Are you a police officer?” 

*“Ar—that I am, when I’m on dooty, 
which I ain’t jest now,”’ says George, placid 
like. 

*“Then I demand that you cease this 
criminal behaviour instantly,’ barks the ole 
man. “Otherwise I shall see to it that you 
are dismissed from the force for taking part 
in a breach of the peace.” 
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*“Oh, so that’s yer game, is it? Uvtterin’ 
threats to an officer of the law, eh?” says 
George, a bit sharp like. “Mr Potter, you 
thank yer lucky stars I’m off dooty, or I’d be 
takin’ you along to the station, and no ‘arf 
larks, either. You ’eard what ’e said, didn’t 
you, Mr Parfitt?” 

‘Mr Parfitt, our umpire, nods ’is "ead very 
solemn like. “ Yes, Mr Harris, I did,” ’e says. 
“A wild threat, uttered in the heat of the 
moment, no doubt, but a threat nevertheless, 
and actionable, I should say.” 

*“ Poppycock,” growls Mr Potter, but by 
this time ’e don’t look quite so sure of ’imself. 
“*I shall see what a solicitor has to say.” 

*“You have been listening to one,” says 
Mr Parfitt, very smooth like. “Retired, I 
grant you, but still well versed in the law, I 
do assure you, Mr Potter. And I would 
strongly advise you not to waste time and 
money on litigation. As far as I can see, you 
have no claim whatever against the club, 
especially in view of your arbitrary closing of 
the green.” 

**Haven’t I?” splutters Potter. “* Make no 
mistake about it, sir, I’ll get an injunction if I 
have to take the matter to the High Court.” 

‘And with that ’e calls to Smithers and 
stumps off, leavin’ us all lookin’ pretty glum. 

‘It seems as though Jimmie’s little game is 
jest about played out, but we carries on with 
the match jest the same. Fred ’Awkins bowls 
a quick over from the other end, and then 
Jimmie ’as another go at George ‘Arris. 
George puts Jimmie’s second and third ball 
over the wall, but still Mr Potter goes walkin’ 
on. Someone chucks out an ’ockey ball, and 
that’s the lot barrin’ a couple of composition 
balls we’ve bought from some kids watchin’ 
the game. 

‘It really looks as though we've ’ad it, but 
off the very next ball George ’its a real 
screamer. It cleared the wal! by no more’n 
a foot, and by the sound of it I reckon it must 
‘ave gone through two green’ouses before it 
stopped. Anyways, there’s a crash that 
sounds like one o’ them doodlebugs ’ittin’ the 
Crystal Palace, and then I sees ole Potter turn 
and come peltin’ back. “Stop,” ’e yells, and 
this time it don’t sound like an order. “For 
pity’s sake stop it. You’re ruining the work 
of a lifetime. Go and play on the green, any- 
where you like, but stop this vandalism— 
please.” 

**On the green,” says Jimmie. “Fer good, 
d’ye mean?” 





*“Yes, yes,” says Potter. “Anything you 
like, so long as you go away from here.” 

‘Jimmie asks ’im if ’e’d mind puttin’ that in 
writin’, which ’e jibs at a bit. But in the end 
’e writes it all down in the back of the score- 
book, sayin’ as ’ow the club’s at liberty to use 
the green durin’ ’is tenancy, and without any 
reservations whatsoever. 

*“That’s fair enough,” agrees Jimmie, when 
Mr Parfitt’s ’ad a look at it. “And now, 
Mr Potter, I'll jest step across to the ’ouse 
with you and ’ave a look at them green’ouses.”” 

*“Thank you,” replies ole Potter, very stiff 
like, “‘ but I’ve seen jest about as much of you 
as I can stand for one day. There’s only one 
person I want to see now, and that’s a first- 
class glazier.” 

**“That’s what I meant,” explains Jimmie. 
“I’m the only glazier you’re likely to get old 
of between now and Monday mornin’, and 
if there’s a frost to-night, same as there was last 
night, it’ll be just too bad fer them orchids.” 

*I don’t know if the old boy knew whether 
to laugh or cry at that, but in the end ’e took 
Jimmie along with ‘im, and I don’t suppose 


BUFFALO STEAK AND CHIPS? 
Jimmie ever did a quicker job in ‘is life. It 
seems, by a strange coincidence, ’e ’appened 
to ’ave about thirty panes o’ glass jest the 
right size fer them green’ouses, and with a bit 
of ’elp ’e ’ad the lot in by nine o'clock that 
night. It turned out there weren’t a lot o’ 
damage done to the orchids, either, and ole 
Potter ’ad become almost ’uman by the time 
Jimmie ’ad finished. Paid ’im onfthe spot, 
and paid ’im pretty well, too.” 

‘A change of heart, eh?’ 

Mr Hawkins shook his head. ‘No, ’e was 
never a one to give much away, though I do 
remember ’e surprised the vicar by givin’ ’im 
something for the jumble sale a week or two 
after. Guess what?’ 

*Half-a-dozen cricket-balls,’ I hazarded. 

Mr Hawkins chuckled. ‘No, no. Six 
’andsomely bound volumes of the works o’ 
Mr Kipling. I think ’e was a bit sore about 
the “flannelled fools” bit. Told the vicar ’e’d 
no time fer people as couldn’t get their facts 
right. "Ullo, ’ere’s the boys. You'll ’ave to 
excuse me now, sir; I’m goin’ to be busy. 
As I said, it’s thirsty work ’ay ’arvestin’.’ 


Buffalo Steak and Chips ? 





ALAN 


O beef-starved Britain, tired of whale- 
meat and fed up wit: horseflesh, Australia 
has all the mouth-watering appeal of a land 
flowing with steak and kidney. The recent 
agreement to buy all the meat the Common- 
wealth can export within the next fifteen 
years enables our ‘ digger’ friends to push 
ahead with large-scale projects to increase 
beef production, especially in the vast under- 
populated and underdeveloped Northern 
Territory, where to-day only five thousand 
whites inhabit an area five times the size of 
Britain. 
Long regarded as an expensive ‘ white 


LEONARD 


elephant,’ northern Australia is at last coming 
into its own aS a major meat-producing area, 
but doubling its existing million head of 
cattle will take up to fifteen years and involve 
a costly programme of water conservation, 
improved rail and road communications, new 
killing-stations, meat-handling plants, and 
port facilities. That’s very much a long- 
term affair, so, while our meat ration remains 
at its present microscopic level and every 
little helps to keep the wolf from the door, 
you ’re hardly likely to refuse an occasional 
juicy steak—and, if it tastes deliciously 
tender, would you mind if it wasn’t cattle 
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beef at all, but a cut off a wild Australian 
water-buffalo? 

You may soon have a chance to put 
buffalo steak to the test, if a group of enter- 
prising Darwin businessmen and professional 
hunters succeed with their plans to utilise 
for human consumption some of the twenty 
million pounds of good buffalo meat at 
present left to rot each year on the open 
plains within a hundred miles of the Northern 
Territory capital. 

Buffaloes! How the word conjures up 
visions of exciting scenes in the old American 
Wild West, when famous plainsmen, like 
* Buffalo Bill’ Cody and ‘ Wild Bill’ Hickok, 
heroes of many a schoolboy adventure-yarn, 
slew buffaloes by the thousand and Red 
Indians by the hundred. 

Strictly speaking, the American ‘ buffalo ’ 
was misnamed, being really a species of bison, 
the same wild-ox that Julius Caesar found 
roaming the forests of Germany and Belgium. 
Apart from a few thousands preserved in 
parks and zoological gardens, it is now almost 
extinct. Not so the water-buffalo, which is 


more akin to the ordinary ox. 

Domesticated since ancient times, as work 
beasts and draft animals, buffaloes‘ are still 
the foundation of primitive Eastern agri- 


culture. Only in Australia are'they found 
wild in berds large enough to make organised 
hunting commercially profitable—although 
not a few African big-game hunters have 
reason to remember the cunning and desperate 
ferocity of a wounded buffalo. 


OW did buffaloes get ‘down under’? 
Not a native species, they are of a 
handsome Indian type which spread‘through 
the Malay Archipelago as far as Timor many 
centuries ago, and"their"presence in Australia 
to-day provides a™strange’ footnote to the 
little-known story of pioneering British settle- 
ment on the north Australian coast. 
Following the establishment of Fort Dundas 
on Melville Island in 1824, two ships were 
sent to Timor to obtain water-buffaloes to 
help the tiny garrison clear the tropical 
jungle inland, but both vessels were captured 
by Malay pirates, who butchered their crews. 
Later voyages were less ill-fated, but when the 
Fort was abandoned in 1828—largely because 
of the ravages of white-ants, which even des- 
troyed the commandant’s claret—the animals 
were left to go wild in the island bush. 
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In 1837 another settlement was started, 
near Port Essington, on the Coburg Peninsula, 
to the north-east of Van Diemen Gulf, but, 
earlier hopes that it might rival Singapore 
proving unfounded, it also was closed down, 
in 1849. More buffalo were similarly left to 
their own devices, along with some Brahman 
cattle, and their offspring soon multiplied 
with enormous rapidity, spreading south- 
west into the rich tropical swamps and plains 
below Darwin. 

Melville Island, with its 2400 square miles 
of wooded hills, tropical jungle, and open 
swampy plains, has been an ideal buffalo- 
breeding ground, while the beasts easily 
reached adjoining Bathurst Island by swim- 
ming the mile-wide Apsley Strait. Three 
years ago buffaloes from Coburg Peninsula 
began swimming across the three miles of 
Bowen Strait to tiny Croker Island, where 
they have mingled with wild Timor ponies 
originally imported by Malay pearl-divers 
and trepangers (gatherers of edible sea- 
snails, beloved by Chinese gourmands). 

The chief concentration of wild buffaloes, 
however, is within the 180-mile-wide stretch 
of tropical country, extending a hundred 
miles inland south and east of Darwin, and 
lying mainly between the Adelaide and East 
Alligator rivers, the latter on the border of 
inhospitable Arnhem Land, where primitive 
Stone Age aborigines still show murderous 
resentment of white intruders. Recent aerial 
surveys have revealed buffaloes along the 
Roper and McArthur rivers and in the 
direction of Daly Waters, and stray bulls 
have been shot as far as six hundred miles 
apart, inside the borders of Queensland and 
Western Australia. 

Thirty years ago these wild herds were 
estimated at 20,000 head: to-day, there are 
perhaps five times as many. During the past 
decade they have multiplied at a tremendous 
rate, largely due to wartime absences of most 
professional hurters and to a succession of 
good wet seasons which made food plentiful, 
but recent intensive killing is tending to 
stabilise their numbers. 


UFFALO-HUNTING is an important 
business in the Australian ‘top end.’ 
During the dry season, from May to October, 
seventeen shooting stations operate regularly, 
their annual tally being about 20,000. Few 
stations kill more than 2000 each year, 





although before the war the Territory’s most 
famous hunter, Joe Cooper, at work on 
Melville Island with two partners, shot 
buffalo to the tune of 2000 a month. 

Hunting is only possible during the dry 
* winter ’ season, because the tropical summer 
sees the north-west monsoon sweeping in 
from the Arafura Sea, bringing with it 
torrential downpours. There has been no 
repetition of the devastating cyclone which 
hit Darwin in 1891, but between December 
and March five or six feet of rainfall is usually 
recorded in the Darwin coastal belt. 

With the supply lorry go a smaller shooting- 
truck, a dozen or so specially-trained hunting- 
steeds, and fifty or more pack-horses. A 
certain amount of shooting can be done from 
a truck driving through light scrub, with the 
hunter blasting away at any buffalo within 
range, but most killing has to be at close 
range on horseback. Some hunters go out 
in pairs or small parties, but others prefer 
to be on their own, with only native assistants. 

The day’s work begins at sun-up. The 
hunters ride out until they locate a sizable 
herd. Approaching from windward, they 


can get within 150 yards before the animals 
become aware of them and begin to move 
off at a speed which may reach 25 or 30 


miles an hour. Then the chase is on. A 
fast-mounted hunter can kill twenty or more 
in“ one straight run across open plains: 
crack-shot Paddy Cahill once bagged forty- 
eight buffalo in one such run—using only 
fifty cartridges. 

Killing a buffalo is no easy job. His hide 
is three-quarters-of-an-inch thick, and even 
a direct shot through heart or brain will not 
check the charge of an infuriated bull, who 
continues to live for several minutes, during 
which time he is indeed ‘ the most ferocious 
animal one can possibly tangle with,’ as a 
hunter put it to me. 

Shooting one-handed on horseback at 
twelve- or eighteen-inches range with a sawn- 
off Lee-Enfield -303 service rifle, hunters aim 
at the coupling where the hip-bones join the 
vertebre. The animal’s legs shoot out 
backwards, and the beast goes down paralysed, 
but not in pain, to remain where it falls 
till despatched by the skinners following 
up the chase. The hunters carry on after the 
buffaloes, repeating the same process with as 
many animals as possible until their horses tire 
or until heavy scrub or swamp is reached— 
unless a fall intervenes. 


BUFFALO STEAK AND CHIPS? 


Hunters can recount many tales of exciting 
and terrifying mishaps—of horses ripped open 
and unhorsed riders narrowly escaping death 
through goring by the three-foot horns of a 
desperately charging half-ton bull, especially 
in swamp jungles, where clearings are few 
and there is little room for manceuvre. 
Buffalo-shooters need iron nerves and quick 
wits if they are not to die an early death, 
but as highly-skilled workers they accept 
philosophically the perils of their jobs. One 
hunter told me: ‘If all goes well, it’s 
safer than dodging London traffic.’ Statistics 
may prove it so, but most of us would still 
rather take our chances at Piccadilly Circus 
than face an enraged buffalo. 


EGARDED as game, not livestock, 
buffaloes are at present shot only for 
their hides, which realise from £3 to £5 apiece, 
although prices are beginning to drop as 
supply outpaces demand. Their tough hides 
are admirably suited for making factory 
machine-belts, pickers for looms, gin leather, 
and for other industrial requirements. Some 
are treated locally, others are exported to 
England in dry, salted condition and tanned 
by (British firms who waste nothing, odd 
bits being processed into glue and gelatine. 

Mr Jerry Randall, one of the Territory’s 
foremost hunters, wants to apply the same 
‘waste not want not’ principle to the 
thousands of tons of edible meat now left 
to rot on the sun-baked plains. He and 
others have formed a company, Northern 
Territory Primary Industries Ltd, with the 
aim of recovering all possible by-products 
from the buffalo carcasses, which are now 
unused except by the hunters themselves, 
who make buffalo meat their staple diet for 
months on end while out on their lonely 
stations. ‘ Buffalo bull beef is very tough,’ 
says Mr Randall, ‘ but the meat of a nice 
young buffa‘o cow or bullock is superior 
to any cattle beef I have ever tasted. It is 
really delicious.’ 

However, direct utilisation of the carcasses 
presents numerous problems of hygienic 
slaughter and handling, as well as transport. 
The beasts must be skinned immediately after 
death, otherwise blood quickly coagulates 
in the tiny veins of the hide, which becomes 
wrinkled and therefore ruined for industrial 
purposes. Once the skins are off, the flesh 
soon begins to cook under the scorching 
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sun, and, since wild buffalo cannot be 
mustered but have to be shot on the run, 
skinning must be done out on the open dusty 
plains by aboriginal workers whose health 
and cleanliness often leave much to be 
desired. Transport of carcasses by truck or 
plane to Darwin would be practicable, but 
hardly an economic proposition. Even if the 
Darwin refrigeration works were recon- 
ditioned and equipped to handle buffalo meat, 
it is doubtful whether the works would find 
it worth while to deal with comparatively 
small and intermittent supplies during the 
five-month shooting season. 

Mr Randall has hopes of overcoming some 
of these problems. Discriminating shooting 
on a permanent buffalo station not too far 
from Darwin would allow a steady herd to 
be maintained and secure an all-the-year- 
round supply of meat, even during the difficult 
wet season when ordinary hunting and trans- 
port is out of the question. 

While his company hopes eventually to 
export frozen or tinned buffalo meat, im- 
mediate efforts are concentrated on extracting 
a variety of by-products, including bone- and 
meat-meal for stock food and fertilisers, fats 
and oils for both industrial use and human 
consumption, intestines for makingYsausage 
skins, horns and hooves for processing into 
gelatine and buttons, and the endocrines for 
medical purposes. 


HE ultimate aim is to establish the buffalo 

as a regular source of first-class edible 
meat which could provide a profitable supple- 
ment to Australia’s beef exports. So far, 
neither Australian nor British food authorities 
have seriously investigated the possibilities 
of using this excellent meat, especially 
through domestication of young calves 
which, although it’ would take three years, 
is the only workable long-term proposition. 


During 1945-46 U.N.R.R.A. Far Eastern 
experts proposed shipping thousands of 
tamed buffalo yearlings from northern 
Australia to replace work beasts slaughtered 
during the Japanese occupation of China 
and the Philippines. Hunters were only too 
willing to co-operate in roping out young 
calves from the wild herds—at £10 a head—but 
for some reason these plans were let slide. 

Grown bulls and cows are, of course, too 
dangerous to handle, but from his own 
experience Mr Randall is fully convinced 
of the feasibility of domesticating younger 
animals. During the past three years he has 
successfully handled and reared many calves, 
following his original adoption of one 
pathetic little ‘orphan’ whose mother he 
killed in a sudden collision while hunting 
through head-high buffalo-grass. 

At first, the calf was tied to his protector’s 
camp-bed to keep him safe from prowling 
dingoes—but he became lonely and called to 
his mates in the near-by swamp, with the 
result that Mr Randall woke up to find a 
huge bull nosing around his mosquito-net. 
Luckily, loud screams and a few shots in the 
air drove away the intruder without mishap, 
but the next night the calf was gagged until 
a special corral had been built for him. After 
consuming all procurable supplies of tinned 
milk and developing an appetite for oaten 
chaff which outdid the most voracious horse, 
the calf remained for two seasons as a most 
docile camp pet, till he was finally turned 
loose into the bush. : 

Treated like ordinary cattle, domesticated 
buffalo could be driven to Darwin or other 
killing-stations for slaughter under modern 
hygienic conditions, after which a welcome 
‘bonus’ of tinned or frozen meat would be 
available for export. Personally, I’d swap 
my share of snoek and whalemeat for a nice 
juicy buffalo steak any day of the week. 
How about you ? 


a 


Example 


When impishly the ardent breeze 
With feathered touch caresses trees, 
Philandering with tender shoot, 
What single leaf rejects salute? 
Then you and I a part should be 
Of such submissive harmony. 


Or when the sun with lambent grace 
To sentient grass presents his face, 
See how reacts each glowing blade— 
Does ever one his kiss evade? 

Then will you chill the fervent day 
With frigid lips and turn away? 


ARTHUR TURCK. 





Regimental Marches 


I.—National Songs and Operatic Tunes 





Major T. J. EDWARDS, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. 


Mat ARY life is merely a phase of 
national life, and perhaps there are very 
few with an interest in music—whatever their 
views on military service may be—who do 
not take at least an academic interest in the 
music played by regimental bands. These 
bands, whilst contributing much to the social 
life of regiments, have a definite role in military 
organisations in helping the troops to march 
in step, keeping up morale, and sustaining 
the weary. As far back as 1521, Machiavelli 
in his Art of War recommended the playing 
of music ‘for the better regulation of the 
stepping together of troops.’ 

As far as infantry and other dismounted 
troops are concerned, at no time is marching 
in step more essential than on ceremonial 
parades, when movements and marching should 
be executed with precision—for example, 
when trooping the colour, on reviews and 
inspections and similar occasions. For such 
ceremonial parades the chief march played 
by the band is the official regimental march, 
consisting of a tune or a number of tunes, 
or of some piece specially composed in open 
competition. 

Since the introduction of wireless into the 
field of musical entertainment the public 
have become more familiar with regimental 
marches than formerly. No doubt many 
listeners, when they hear a march announced, 
endeavour to find a connection between the 
tune and the regiment, either in its title or 
history. Except in a very few cases the title 
of a regiment or corps is no guide in this 
respect, nor will familiarity with its general 
history help to any appreciable extent. In 
almost all instances regimental marches are 
associated with some definite episode of 
regimental history, and as the vast majority 
were chosen, at the latest, by 1881, a certain 


amount of probing into history is necessary 
to discover the circumstances which led to 
their adoption. Before 1881, most regiments 
favoured some particular air which they re- 
garded as somewhat in the nature of their 
* signature-tune,’ but these were not ‘ officially 
approved.’ 

When regimental marches were first 
officially recognised in 1881, some regi- 
ments retained their former ‘ signature- 
tunes,’ but in most regiments their close 
association with their approved march dates 
from that year. Since then, new regiments 
and corps have lost no time in getting 
down to the question of a suitable regimental 
march. 

It does not require a great knowledge of 
national and folk songs to note the apparent 
incongruity when English regiments march 
past to Scottish, Irish, or even foreign tunes, 
or when the Royal Artillery go by to ‘ The 
British Grenadiers,’ or the Royal Engineers 
to ‘ Wings ’"—a title which seems more appro- 
priate to the Royal Air Force or the Army Air 
Corps. But there is, of course, a reason for 
all this. 


N selecting their marches, regiments and 

corps have roamed over a very extensive 
musical field to find the tune of their choice 
National songs, songs from operas, plays and 
films, folk songs, hunting-songs, songs of 
romance, marches ‘captured’ from the 
enemy, marches composed by royalty and 
others composed by unknown musicians, 
popular songs, foreign songs, and songs 
without words, all have a place in the colourful 
catalogue of regimental marches. 

When infantry march past, they do so at 
the rate of 120 paces to the minute, with 
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the exception of Rifle and Light Infantry 
regiments, who have the quicker rate of 140 
paces to the minute. This quicker rate is a 
reminder of the days, particularly in the 
Peninsular War (1808-1814), when Rifle 
and Light Infantry regiments had to move 
rapidly to the front of a force to act as a screen 
of scouts or skirmishers. To enable them to 
get ahead they had to move faster than the 
remainder of the force. On hearing these 
marches played in the quicker tempo, one 
will doubtless recall the heyday of the great 
Duke of Wellington. On the other hand, 
regiments of Foot Guards and Highland 
regiments go past at a slower pace than 
infantry, the former at 116 and the latter at 
110 paces per minute. 

Cavalry regiments, when mounted on 
horses, go by at the horse’s walking-pace, 
officially known as a ‘ slow march,’ and the 
music played matches the pace. The only 
horsed cavalry at the present time is ‘the 
Household Cavalry—that is to say, The Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards. All 
regiments of cavalry of the line have become 
mechanised and now form part of the Royal 
Armoured Corps. A number of Yeomanry 
regiments also belong to the R.A.C. It 
therefore remains to be seen what type of 
‘march’ will in the upshot be adopted by 
mechanised regiments which were formerly 
horsed. 

It will be noticed later that in some instances 
cavalry slow marches and infantry quick 
marches are identical tunes, but no difficulty 
arises in connection with them when played on 
parades. 

Although in recent years there has been no 
restriction on the tune, or tunes, that may be 
used as regimental marches, provided, of 
course, that they are in every way suitable, 
this was not always so, for a memorandum of 
the Horse Guards, dated 19th August 1853, 
stated that ‘All Grenadier and Fusilier 
Regiments are, when marching in quick 
time upon occasions of Guard Mounting 
Parade, or Review, to march to the Grenadiers 
March, and that no Regiment whatever is, on 
any of these occasions, to march to a Foreign 
tune.’ This ban on foreign tunes must have 
been revoked by 1881, for an official list of 
approved regimental marches, published in 
that year, included Ca Jra, a French Revolu- 
tionary song, and Romaika, a Greek tune. 
This list also gave the ‘ British Grenadiers ’ as 
the march of the ‘ Grenadier Guards and all 
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Fusilier Regiments, also Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers.’ It still remains the 
approved official regimental march of the 
Grenadier Guards and all Fusilier regiments, 
and for the Royal Artillery when marching 
past on foot. 

As regards the Royal Engineers, they used 
a march called *‘ Wings,’ composed of two 
tunes, until 1889, when the Duke of 
Cambridge, then Commander - in - Chief, 
ordered the Corps to adopt the ‘ British 
Grenadiers,’ as laid down in 1881. This was 
done, but in 1902 Lord Kitchener, who was a 
* Sapper,’ obtained a reversal of this decision, 
and ‘ Wings’ has always been played since. 
All the above-mentioned regiments wear the 
grenade as a badge, so the ‘British 
Grenadiers’ might be regarded as appro- 
priate to them. 


N the ‘ national’ class are included songs 

which have acquired national popularity, 
as well as those which are intentionally 
national. The outstanding one is perhaps 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ the march of The Royal 
Norfolk Regiment, adopted because the 
regimental badge is the figure of Britannia 
as depicted on our pence. The only British 
songs, apart from local songs, which are 
dealt with later, are ‘The Bonnie English 
Rose,’ by S. Nelson, played by The Green 
Howards, which, being a Yorkshire regiment, 
has a white rose in its badge, and ‘ The Roast 
Beef of Old England,’ which, with ‘ The 
Tight Little Island,’ is called, rather oddly 
when one comes to think of it, ‘Sugar and 
Spice ’ and is the march of the Army Catering 
Corps, with obvious aptness. 

Scotland is represented not only in the 
marches of Scottish regiments, but also in 
those of some English regiments. General 
Reid’s march ‘ In the Garb of Old Gaul ’ has 
been adopted by The Royal Scots Greys and 
the 7th Queen’s Own Hussars, the latter 
regiment having been raised in Scotland in 
1689. The Scots Guards and The Seaforth 
Highlanders march past to ‘Highland Laddie,’ 
while The King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
and The Black Watch play ‘Blue Bonnets 
over the Border. The Highland Light 
Infantry have ‘ Whistle o’er the Lave o’t’; 
The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, 
*Pibroch o’ Donald Dhu’; and The Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders march by to 
*The Campbells are Coming.’ 





The marches of other Scottish regiments 
may require a little explanation. ‘ Dum- 
barton’s Drums’ is the tune of The Royal 
Scots, the Earl of Dumbarton having been 
Colonel of the Regiment from 1645 to 1681: 
Samuel Pepys has recorded in his famous 
Diary, under date 30th June 1667, that he 
heard the regiment play this march at 
Rochester, so that it is a very old piece of 
regimental music. The Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) were raised at Edinburgh in April 1689, 
hence their march is ‘Within a Mile o’ 
Edinburgh Toun.’ Up to 1932 the march of 
The Gordon Highlanders was ‘ Highland 
Laddie,’ but in that year they changed it to 
* Cock o’ the North,’ this being the tune that 
Piper Findlater played when the regiment 
stormed the heights of Dargai in Afghanistan 
in October 1897. Findlater was badly 
wounded, but refused to be moved to a place 
of safety at the rear, and continued playing 
his pipes all through the battle. The stirring 
strains of ‘ Cock o’ the North’ sustained the 
regiment in their difficult task of scaling 
almost vertical crags, which they eventually 
accomplished. For his gallantry and cour- 
ageous endurance under incessant enemy 
fire Findlater was awarded the Victoria 
Cross. In the Boer War of 1899-1902 the 


pipers of the regiment led the charge at 


Elandslaagte playing the same air. These 
battle associations gave ‘ Cock o’ the North’ 
a strong claim to being The Gordons’ premier 
tune. 

A few English regiments have Scottish 
tunes for their regimental marches. The 
Cheshire Regiment have ‘ Wha wadna fecht 
for Charlie?’ Although this is a Jacobite 
song, the ‘ Charlie ’ referred to in this instance 
is General Sir Charles Napier, ‘ the Conqueror 
of Scinde,’ India, in 1843. In the campaign 
the regiment took a prominent part. Sir 
Charles was also Colonel of this regiment 
from 1843 to 1853. The march of The Queen’s 
Own Royal West Kent Regiment is the 
* Hundred Pipers,’ and the same tune is played 
by The Royal Hampshire Regiment, who call 
it ‘ The Hampshire,’ but in neither case has 
the reason for its adoption been discovered. 
It is thought that it may have been introduced 
by Scottish Colonels‘of these regiments in 
the latter half of the 19th century, but that 
is mere conjecture. 

Neither have Irish regiments a monopoly 
of Irish tunes, because an English regiment 
has appropriated one of them, and one of the 


REGIMENTAL MARCHES 


two tunes that comprise the march of the 
Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
(R.E.M.E.) is ‘ Lilliburlero.” The 4/7th 
Royal Dragoon Guards is a composite 
regiment comprising the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards and the 7th Princess Royal’s 
Dragoon Guards, which were amalgamated 
in 1922. Both of the old regimental marches 
are now played, that of the 4th being ‘ The 
Inseparables,’ composed by Eusebius Hall, 
a Militia bandmaster, in 1842. The title is 
taken from the motto of the Order of St 
Patrick, ‘Quis Separabit?’ (Who shall 
separate us?), which gives it an Irish flavour. 
The 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards is 
likewise a composite regiment, formed by the 
amalgamation of the 5th Dragoon Guards 
and The Inniskilling Dragoons. The march 
of the combined regiment consists of ‘ The 
Soldiers’ Chorus’ from Gounod’s Faust and 
‘The Sprig of Shillelagh.’ The dismounted 
march of the 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars 
is ‘St Patrick’s Day,’ and it is the march of 
the Irish Guards as well. 

The English regiment that goes by to an 
Irish tune is The Gloucestershire Regiment, 
whose march is ‘The Kinnegad Slashers.’ 
Kinnegad is an Irish village in County West- 
meath, and in 1796 a regiment of cavalry was 
raised there. It won distinction at the defence 
of Clonard, Meath, two years later and gained 
the soubriquet of ‘The Slashers.’ The 
Gloucestershire Regiment was nicknamed 
* The Slashers ’ about 1765, and it is thought 
that this, and the long association of the 
regiment with Ireland, may have caused the 
English regiment to take over the old Irish 
air of ‘ The Kinnegad Slashers ’ as its march. 

There are no Welsh cavalry regiments, but 
two regiments which have ‘ Prince of Wales’ 
in their full title play Welsh airs. The 3rd 
Carabiniers (Prince of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards) have ‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales,’ 
and the 10th Royal Hussars (Prince of Wales’s 
Own) play the same tune as a trio to ‘ March 
of the Men of Harlech.’ The South Lanca- 
shire Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s 
Volunteers) also march past to this tune. 
For some reason not discovered, the 9th 
Queen’s Royal Lancers have ‘ Men of Harlech’ 
as their official march, too. In addition to 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers, whose march is 
‘The British Grenadiers,’ there are three 
Welsh infantry regiments each having a 
different march. The Welsh Guards play 
David Owen’s ‘ The Rising of the Lark,’ The 
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South Wales Borderers play ‘ Men of Harlech,’ 
and The Welch Regiment go by to ‘Ap 
Shenkin.’” 


ERE is a wealth of good tunes suitable 

for regimental marches in operas, but 
only a few official regimental marches have 
been taken from this source. The Queen’s 
Bays go by to ‘* The Soldiers’ Chorus’ from 
Gounod’s Faust. For some years the march 
of the 17/21st Lancers was a portion of 
Handel’s ‘ Recessional,’ but about 1935 this 
was displaced by an excerpt from Wagner’s 
opera Rienzi. Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz 
first appeared in England about 1820, and it 
seems that The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
appropriated ‘ The Huntsmen’s Chorus ’ there- 
from soon afterwards. It was dropped for a 
time, but reintroduced in 1882, and was 
the regimental march until 1905, when it was 
superseded by ‘ Liitzow’s Wild Hunt,’ also 
by Weber. Only a few bars of Weber remain, 
the greater part of the march being Von 
Gehriech’s Jagersleben. The march of The 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light In- 
fantry is called ‘ Nachtlager in Granada ’ and 
is an adaptation of the air Ein Schiitze bin ich 
from the German opera Das Nachtlager von 
Granada, by Konradin Kreutzer, produced in 
Vienna in 1835. 

In addition to these marches there is a fair 
amount of regimental music that has been 
taken from operas. The march of The King’s 
Regiment (Liverpool) is the song ‘ Here’s to 
the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,’ from Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s comedy The School for 
Scandal. 

Very few permanent regular regiments or 
corps have come into being since the introduc- 
tion of the cinema business into the field of 
popular entertainment, so that the need for 
considering tunes from films has been re- 
stricted to a mere half-dozen or so. In fact, 
the distinction of marching past to an air from 
a film is held solely by a very modern yet very 
distinguished corps, the Royal Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, whose official march, 
combined with ‘ Lilliburlero,’ is *‘ Heigh, Ho,’ 
from Walt Disney’s Snow White and the 


Seven Dwarfs, representing the new technique 
carried out in the excellent time-honoured 
army manner. 


Govanas. regimental marches have been 
composed by Royalty. The regimental 
march of the Royal Horse Guards is entitled 
the *‘ Duchess of Kent,’ and it is also played 
by other regiments as a slow march, for 
instance, by the Royal Artillery and The 
Worcestershire Regiment. The composition 
is attributed to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
mother of Queen Victoria, who was unusually 
talented in the musical art. Another royal 
lady who was musically gifted was the Princess 
Augusta, a daughter of George III. Owing 
to its high reputation, the old 29th Foot (now 
The Worcestershire Regiment) was selected 
to perform guard duties when George III was 
in residence at Windsor in the 1790’s and His 
Majesty often expressed his appreciation of 
the manner in which these duties were carried 
out. The Princess Augusta shared her 
father’s sentiments and honoured the regi- 
ment by specially composing a march for it, 
* The Royal Windsor,’ which has become the 
regimental march. The march is probably the 
longest of all regimental marches, for which 
reason it is seldom played right through on 
parades or on the air. One of its chief 
characteristics is an impressive drum solo. 

When Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
came to England in 1840 to marry Queen 
Victoria, he was escorted from Dover to 
Canterbury by the 11th Light Dragoons (now 
11th Hussars) and became Colonel of the 
Regiment in the same year. The march of 
this regiment, and also of the 12th Royal 
Lancers, is entitled ‘ Coburg,’ its composition 
being attributed to the Prince. In recognition 
of their gallant defence of the fortress of 
Jellalabad during the First Afghan War (1838- 
1842) the Queen honoured the 13th Light 
Infantry by conferring upon it the title of 
* Prince Albert’s.” The regiment is now The 
Somerset Light Infantry (Prince Albert’s) and 
its regimental march is a tune called * Prince 
Albert’s,’ said to have been composed by the 
Prince Consort. 





Other Lands—Other Ways 





‘QUARTER-DECK’ 


NE half the world doesn’t know how the 

other half lives. You will have heard or 
read that many a time, even as I had done. 
It was not, however, until our ship dropped 
anchor in Hong Kong harbour that the truth 
of the old saying was fully brought home 
to me. 

Ours was a Royal Navy depot-ship. We 
will call her H.M.S. Skye. She was cruiser- 
size, anything between 8,000 and 10,000 tons. 
As we had entered the harbour we had noted 
the small boats known in these waters as 
sampans steering a course which was never 
far distant from our ship. As the anchor was 
released, and the chain ran out with a clatter, 
the occupants of the sampans rowed madly 
towards the side of H.M.S. Skye. 

Leaning over the ship’s rail and looking 
down from our lofty height, we wondered why 
this sudden dash. Few exert themselves in 
tropical climes except with a reason. My first 
thought was that the boats would prove to 
be pursuing the everlasting barter of ‘native’ 
trinkets and goods, mostly worthless, against 
English money, cigarettes and tobacco, or 
even tinned foods taken by our men from 
their mess-lockers. On this occasion I was 
wrong. Paying no heed to the onlookers 
above, each boat was directed with all the 
skill and endeavour possible to the ‘gash’ 
chutes of our ship. 

Usually, there are about four of these chutes 
on a ship, two at each side. They are steel 
funnels running down the side almost to the 
waterline, and into the chutes is tipped all the 
refuse or waste of the ship—leavings from the 
mess-tables, empty cigarette-cartons, used 
paper, old tins, and what not. No one ever 
said officially—at least, not that I am aware— 
just what the chutes were for, but one suspected 
that the primary concern of the Navy in pro- 
viding them was to stop the refuse and filth 
from being flung overboard and blown or 


carried back on to the paintwork of the ship. 
Suffice it that they well served their purpose. 

The first boatman to reach the bottom of 
one of the chutes grinned broadly, showing 
badly broken and discoloured teeth, and then 
he made it manifestly clear to all, particularly 
to his less successful rivals, that he had won 
the race and the place. 


Now that the small craft was stationary 
and immediately below us, I could take 
better stock of it and the occupants. Did I 
say occupants? Yes, that’s right, for besides 
the man there were a woman and two children, 
the children both girls, with black hair all 
matted, greasy, and rather repulsive to view. 
All four people looked as though they had not 
washed for years. Their clothes, too, were 
ragged and dirty. I discovered afterwards 
that this small craft—no larger than an 
ordinary rowing-boat which you will see on 
any English lake—was their home, their 
everything. They ate, lived, slept, and died 
on it. 

Having established his right to the chute, 
the boatman feverishly produced a large, 
Heath Robinson net made from string. It 
looked to be all knots, there were so many of 
them, but in fact it was a fine-meshed net, as 
we were soon to find out. The boatman 
signalled boisterously to us up above to 
indicate he was ready, and gibbered away in 
his own tongue. Being new to the port, we 
still didn’t guess the purport of this pantomime. 
We quickly learned. 

A sailor came from below decks with a 
bucket of waste garnered in his mess. The 
bucket was almost overflowing with dirty 
cleaning-water, left-overs from the plates, 
sweepings from the floor. With unerring 
aim, the whole contents of the bucket were 
thrown down the chute. 
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It was then I witnessed a scene which I saw 
repeated many times later, but it was this first 
spectacle that impinged itself upon the mind, 
not to be forgotten, ever. With his net out- 
stretched, the boatman eagerly caught every 
bit of solid matter coming down the chute, 
his open-mesh permitting all the water to 
run through. Then, drawn inboard the small 
boat, the ‘haul’ was carefully sorted. A piece 
of dirty, sodden bread was gently recovered 
and laid aside to prevent it breaking further 
apart. All empty cans were religiously taken 
out of the net and passed to the woman for 
safe-keeping. A saturated, empty cigarette- 
carton was picked out and thrown into the 
harbour water without a second glance. 

Suddenly, the man stooped quickly, rum- 
maging with his fingers among the residue in 
the net. He straightened his back and we 
noticed that he was holding between finger 
and thumb a small piece of meat. Without 
more ado he popped it into his mouth and 
chewed vigorously. Knowing the filth that 
had been in the bucket my stomach turned 
over. But our boatman cared not a jot except 
to stoop again and keenly search for more. 


Not one item which could be considered 
remotely usable again was cast away from 
the haul. Spread about inside the small boat 
were pieces of sodden bread, cans, small 
and larger bits of plum-duff, a soiled and 
thoroughly-soaked newspaper, and so on. 

This same procedure of catching the refuse 
was repeated whenever the chute was used 
from above, and I wondered to what purpose 
the boatman put all the salvage reclaimed. 
It was afterwards, when we went ashore, that 
we were told, and saw for ourselves, that most 
of the food items recovered were sold in the 
native market-place. What happened with 
the cans and other things I never ascertained. 

As we walked through that market-place 
in Hong Kong we hurriedly lit cigarette or 
pipe to try and kill the stench which hit the 
nostrils. To us it was overpowering. To the 
natives and our boatman and his family it 
was nothing—just part of their everyday life. 

One half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives. I thought at the time, as I 
have done many times since, that a few more 
words should be added to the old saying— 
‘and doesn’t care either.’ 


The Ghosts of Childhood 


Do you remember, in the Long Ago, 

The nights we spent, when we were put to bed, 
Straining our ears to catch the sounds * below,’ 
To ease us of our fearful, ghostly dread? 


Do you remember where the curtain draped 
The closet where we used to look in fear, 
Expecting that the folds so ghostly shaped 
Would come, at any moment, very near? 


Do you remember shadows on the blind, 

And moments when the heartbeats seemed to stop 
When ivy branches, loosened by the wind, 
Against the window-pane began to tap? 


Do you remember, rising from the bog, 

An awful sound, * The banshee’s lonely croon’— 
*Twasn't really that, *twas just a dog 

That tried to tell its sorrow to the moon? 


Do you remember sobbing for a light 

And wondering if the day would ever dawn 

And suddenly, like magic in the night, 

The day had come, and all the ghosts had gone? 


JAMES MACALPINE. 





Hovering Flight 


Problems of the Helicopter 





*KOLIBRI’ 


all the best dreams one flies. That, at 
least, is my view. Your favourite sub- 
conscious sport may be skiing or fast motor- 
ing, but I am sure you must at some time 
have had dreams in which you were able to 
rise lightly from the ground and soar de- 
lightfully over walls, trees, and rooftops. 
This experience comes more often in child- 
hood, before trial of real flight, and is based 
on an ideal picture of flying which can, of 
course, never be realised by man. 

How different are the sensations of one’s 
first ride in an aeroplane. After trundling 
some considerable distance to the down- 
wind end of the appropriate runway, seated 
by a small window in a steeply-inclined cabin, 
one knows that the moment is at last at hand. 
The already deafening noise of the engine 
rises to an unbelievable volume of sound, the 
seat presses firmly into one’s back, and an 
accelerating vista of concrete and grass passes 
the window. The aeroplane, straining at 
every rivet, seems to hurl itself across un- 
counted acres of aerodrome in a most ex- 
hilarating and irresponsible way. At length, a 
certain smoothness of motion, almost instantly 
followed by a view of the boundary-fence 
swinging underneath, brings realisation of 
flight. For a few moments, as the aircraft 
climbs low over the countryside, one re- 
cognises the authentic visual sensations of 
flying, but as height is gained the ground 
shrinks into a flat, slow-moving expanse. 

Yet there exists one form of man-made 
flying device that does, quite closely, give the 
ideal of dream-flight. One can rise gently 
and immediately off the ground, fly away fast 
or slowly in any direction, hang motionless 
over a point, and return vertically and gently 
to earth almost anywhere. This device is, of 
course, the helicopter. 


No. 170 


OME weeks ago I had the good fortune 

to fiy in one of these tractable and 
sympathetic little aircraft, and my faith in 
the future of flying was restored. It is so 
simple. Squatting on three wheels, with its 
stomach aimost on the grass, the helicopter 
awaited us. The pilot and I climbed through 
opposite, car-type doors into the cabin, and I 
was immediately impressed by the tremendous 
visibility—only the floor and the bulkhead 
behind us were opaque, and the resulting 
view, with no wings or visible engine, was 
comparable with that to be had from a 
bicycle. 

My companion primed the engine, set the 
throttle, switched on, and pressed the starter- 
button. The engine fired briskly, throbbing 
away surprisingly quietly in its compartment 
behind us. In a few moments it was warmed 
and idling, a clutch-lever was gradually 
released, and the long, drooping blades 
started to revolve slowly overhead. As the 
throttle opened, they straightened out, and 
the tips began to vanish into a blur. Our 
craft shook gently in time with the hurrying 
blades, and I could see the pilot’s eyes intent 
on the rotor-speed indicator. Take-off speed, 
measured in revolutions per minute, was 
reached, and still we sat firmly on the ground. 
After a final glance round for approaching 
aircraft, the pilot eased up the ‘collective- 
pitch’ lever between our seats, increasing the 
angle at which the tk ce blades were being 
forced through the air. As the extra power 
was taken from the engine the exhaust note 
deepened, and I felt the undercarriage legs 
extend as the weight came off them. The 
ground sank easily away, and we were 
poised quite motionless fifteen feet up, feeling, 
for some reason, rather ridiculous. Then, in 
response to a small forward movement of the 
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control-column, we dipped our nose slightly 
and swept forwards and upwards in a 
delightful effortless surge across buildings, a 
main road, more roofs, trees, and finally 
fields. 

Above a thousand feet, it was not unlike a 
flight in a light aeroplane, the principal 
differences being the conspicuous absence of 
wings, the splendid view, especially down- 
ward, and the continuous rapid flicker in 
the sunlit cabin as the blades raced round. 
This particular machine was, I must admit, 
sufficiently noisy to demand shouted con- 
versation, for, as a research model, neither 
exhaust-silencers nor cabin sound-proofing 
had been fitted. After an hour of cruising at 
a leisurely eighty miles an hour, during which 
time I admired the scenery, studied the 
behaviour of the remarkably few instruments 
in the cockpit, and was permitted to try ten 
minutes’ heavy-handed ‘dual,’ we returned 
to our airfield, and the helicopter was able to 
do its own unique stuff again. 

To lose height, the throttle was closed and 
a steep ‘glide’ approach made. With the 


rate-of-descent indicator showing twenty feet 
per second, the aerodrome grew rapidly in 
front of my feet, so rapidly at the end that I 
began to observe the pilot uneasily from the 


corner of one eye. However, he was still 
alive and well, and at a hundred feet the 
engine roared forth again, lowering us gently 
until we were motoring sedately a few feet 
from the flattened grass, gradually losing 
speed until we hung motionless. For my 
benefit, there followed a brief demonstration 
of sideways and backward flight. This con- 
cluded, we raced over the grass towards the 
buildings in a most unnerving manner, 
finally pulling up firmly twenty yards from 
them and settling lightly on to the turf. 
So ended my first flight in a helicopter. 


HY, you may ask, is this eminently safe 

and convenient method not in wider 
use? Why does it not oust the conventional 
aeroplane at once? Since the War, heli- 
copters have been almost constantly in the 
news, yet they are still a rare sight. Why 
aren’t more of them built? 

The basic idea is simple. To make a wing 
work for you, you must move it through the 
air. If the wing is fixed to the aircraft, then 
the aircraft must run along the ground until 
the wing is moving fast enough to lift itself 
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and the aeroplane off the ground. This takes 
space, and, as aeroplanes get larger and 
faster, it is taking more and more space. 
Worse still, the aeroplane must at no time 
be allowed to lose speed, or it just stops 
flying, often in an abrupt and dangerous 
manner. Why not do the other thing, and 
move the wings without moving the body? 
This may be done conveniently by revolving 
them about a point on the aircraft. Leonardo 
da Vinci had this notion, and since then many 
people have approached this logical and 
simple scheme, only to retire baffled, and, 
sometimes, hurt. 

At the beginning of this century the fixed- 
wing aeroplane got into its stride and, with 
unlimited money and brain-power poured 
into its development as a major weapon in 
two World Wars, has been brought to an 
astonishing degree of perfection. Yet, despite 
elaborate safety-devices, the essential snag 
is still there—you cannot slow up. Speed is 
necessary for and yet a menace to survival. 
The classic Air Navigation Order that states 
‘When flying in cloud or conditions of poor 
visibility, proceed with caution’ can only be 
regarded as a grim joke. 

Fortunately the rotating-wing aircraft was 
not completely forgotten, at least not by a few 
enthusiasts. Curiously, the first form in 
which it enjoyed any success between the 
Wars was not that of the original helicopter 
conception, but that of the autogyro. The 
difference between the true helicopter and the 
invention of the brilliant Spaniard, Juan de 
la Cierva, is often not appreciated, but it 
can be briefly explained here. 

In the helicopter, the rotor blades, or wings, 
are driven directly by the engine and, by 
forcing the air downwards, hold the helicopter 
up. It is not necessary to provide a separate 
means of moving the machine along, for, by 
tilting the rotor slightly in the direction it is 
desired to go, perhaps sideways, it can be 
made to provide a useful pull as well as 
support. 

In the autogyro idea, a conventional engine 
and propeller were fitted. No power at all 
was fed mechanically to the rotor blades, 
which merely freewheeled on top of the 
fuselage. Obviously it was necessary to start 
these in some way, and this was usually done 
by directing the propeller’s blast on to them 
or by taxiing across the ground. There now 
prevailed a state of affairs, rather difficult 
to imagine, in which the inner length of each 





blade was being blown or windmilled round 
while the outer portion, forced round at high 
speed by the inner, was supplying the necessary 
lift! With such an arrangement, true hover- 
ing was not possible, as there would not be 
enough draught to windmill the blades, but 
the autogyro was capable of very slow flight 
and almost vertical landings. I say was, for 
no aircraft are now made on these lines, but 
some autogyros continue to do good work 
in different parts of the world. 

Broadly, the autogyro may be regarded as a 
glider with rotating wings, kept flying by 
the pull of a propeller. It is this ability of a 
suitably designed rotor to ‘glide’ that is so 
essential to the safety of the modern helicopter. 
Should the engine stop, it is important that 
the machine should not hurtle earthwards 
like the proverbial brick, although some of 
the earliest attempts could and did, and this 
consideration has made ‘autorotation’ a 
feature of all contemporary helicopters. If 
the power is cut off, the pitch or angle of the 
blades must be reduced by the pilot; the 
blades can then behave like those of the 
autogyro, as the machine glides to earth. 
The actual landing can still be feather-light, 
for when within a few feet of the ground the 
pitch may be increased. This will slow the 
rotor up, but, while slowing, it will exert some 
extra lift for a few seconds, allowing the craft 
to be lowered gently on to its wheels for a 
very short landing-run. 


T? return to the history of the rotating- 
wing aircraft, a few enthusiasts were, 
during the autogyro era, still aiming at a 


practical helicopter. Just before the Second 
World War the Germans had a moderate 
success with the Focke-Achgelis—you may 
remember newsreels of this machine being 
demonstrated by the airwoman, Hanna Reitsch, 
inside a public-hall in Berlin. In America, 
the aeroplane-designer Sikorsky reverted to an 
early interest and succeeded in producing, 
during the first years of the War, a flyable heli- 
copter that was sufficiently practicable to be 
built in quantity for the Allied Forces, after 
very few changes in design. This was the real 
start of the helicopter era, and many firms in 
the States are now active in this field, some 
of them exclusively. In this country three 
organisations are engaged in making heli- 
copters of their own design, one in building 
American machines under licence. 


HOVERING FLIGHT 


Why, then, with all this manufacturing 
activity are rotorcraft still such an uncommon 
sight in our skies? What about the much- 
prophesied rooftop service? If these air- 
craft can dust crops, carry the post, speed 
the injured to hospital, and do such useful 
things rapidly and easily, apart from their 
unique powers in rescue and survey, why 
aren’t they in everyday use? 

The painful answer is that helicoptering is 
at present a very expensive pastime. The 
first cost of these aircraft is several times that 
of a conventional aeroplane of similar 
carrying capacity. This is because of the 
much greater mechanical complication in- 
volved. There must, for instance, be a high- 
duty lightweight gearbox to drive the main 
rotor, a lengthy drive for the small tail-rotor 
that prevents the fuselage being spun the 
opposite way to the big rotor. The long, 
willowy blades and the hub on which they 
are mounted are incomparably dearer than 
the wing and propeller of an aeroplane—a 
typical twenty-foot-long blade, which may 
weigh less than a hundred pounds, must, 
apart from supplying its third share, say a 
ton, of the total ‘lift,’ stand a centrifugal 
pull of fifteen tons in normal flight! The 
hub and control system form a maze of 
beautifully made complication at the heart 
of the rotor. There is, at present, no prospect 
of cheapening such items except by quantity 
production, and for this a large number of 
customers is first required. British designers 
are showing that they can produce the goods, 
but will the price kill the whole thing? 

As much as first cost, the expense of keep- 
ing the aircraft in an airworthy state is 
distressing the few present-day operators. 
Truly a flying machine, the rotorcraft has 
many moving parts, some of them working 
so hard for their living that their lives are 
short and replacement is necessary. Much 
money and labour may be entailed, and the 
helicopter is in the hangar instead of earning 
its keep. 

‘Payload,’ that load which an aircraft can 
carry in addition to its own weight and that 
of its fuel, crew, and equipment, which is, 
of course, the only justification of a working 
aircraft, is still very slender for current 
designs. It seems likely that a better propor- 
tion will be realised in bigger, perhaps 
fifteen-seat, machines, and some of these are 
coming along. Generally, however, it must 
be admitted that the cost of rotating-wing 
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flight is at the moment prohibitive, except in 
certain very specialised fields. 


URNING aside from these dismal re- 
flections, which would seem to damp out 

any hopes of back-garden flying for some 
while, and assuming that the helicopter sur- 
vives and improves, how far will it develop? 
In its present form, the amount of juggling 
that can be done with overall dimensions is 
surprisingly small. If, say, the rotor diameter 
is increased by more than a few feet, the 
speed of the blade tips, normally 400 to 500 
miles per hour, comes dangerously near the 
notorious ‘sonic’ barrier at which all sorts 
of unpleasantness may be expected. Blade 
width and cross-section are already tied down 
to known limits of efficiency. Three is the 
ideal number of blades for a rotor, more 
tending to result in interference with each 
other, and less being bad from a vibration 
point of view. The number of complete 


rotors may be increased with advantage to 
the payload, but the problem of controlling 
perhaps three rotors becomes formidable, 
although it has been effected in one large 
British machine. 

So far as speed is concerned, the rotorcraft 


can never hope to compete with the fixed- 
wing machine. A moment’s consideration 
will show that, if the rotor as a whole is 
moving edge-on through the air as the craft 
flies northward, there must be a difference 
between the airspeed of a blade as it moves 
north and the speed a fraction of a second 
later as it moves south on the other half of its 
circular path. As the lifting force depends 
on the airspeed, this would mean that much 
more lift was coming from one side of the 
rotor-disc than from the other, tending to 
roll the aircraft over. However, there is 
here employed an ingenious principle, called 
‘cyclic pitch change,’ that automatically 
ensures that the slow-flying blades meet the 
air at a greater angle, the fast-flying at a lesser, 
so that the lift remains constant throughout 
the round trip. This is all very well up to a 
point, but sooner or later the advancing blade 
will attain sonic speed and the retreating 
one will be momentarily stationary at the 
tip and moving backwards at the root! 
Actually, before this state of affairs is 
reached, another factor has imposed a limit 
to the forward speed. This is vibration, one 
of the worst headaches confronting the 
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designer, and, unluckily, one which is funda- 
mental in the present type of helicopter in 
forward flight. It can be reduced, but not 
eliminated, and arises from the fact that, 
although the three heavy blades, as they 
whirl on their hinged mountings in hovering 
flight, are exactly equally spaced and may be 
so superbly balanced that not more than a 
pound or two of the three fifteen-ton pulls is 
acting on the fuselage, the inequalities met 
in forward flight upset the spacing of the 
blades slightly and thus cause more or less 
severe vibration of the whole structure. 
Apart from the discomfort to occupants, the 
helicopter itself can only stand a certain 
amount of shaking. 

Stability is yet another matter in which 
much has still to be achieved. By this is 
meant the behaviour of the aircraft when 
the controls are released. Most aeroplanes 
are stable, and will continue straight and 
level ‘hands off.’ Helicopters when released 
will ordinarily do something silly, although a 
few may be flown hands off at certain forward 
speeds. This makes it necessary for the pilot 
to ‘fly’ his machine all the time, which is a 
definite physical and mental strain. The 
situation is aggravated by the fact that he 
literally has his hands full most of the time, 
for, besides a vertical ‘stick,’ which controls 
the direction of motion horizontally, his 
right hand must live on the ‘up and down’ 
control, the collective-pitch lever. As his 
feet are on the rudder-pedals (actually they 
produce the effect of a rudder by altering the 
pitch and therefore the pull of the small tail- 
rotor), the throttle usually has to be worked 
by a twist-grip on the pitch lever. All this 
involves more concentration for the pilot, 
especially near the ground, which is a bad 
thing in what it is hoped will become a public 
service vehicle. Helicopters must be made 
easier to fly; not in the sense of easier to 
master, but less demanding of attention to 
the controls, leaving the practised pilot free 
to concentrate on airmanship, navigation, 
and the weather. 

For passenger work, particularly over the 
sea, twin engines must be the rule, vibration 
must be reduced to a level where, if noticeable, 
it is not objectionable. Noise, too, must be 
subdued in the cabin, but, apart from this, the 
lavish comfort that is found in present-day 
airliners is out of place on the short journeys 
where the helicopter will pay its way; seating 
similar to that of the omnibus will be adequate. 
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Above all, emphasis must always be on safety 
and reliability if the helicopter is to be 
accepted by the travelling public as an 
essential and commonplace amenity. 


ALTHOUGH any form of travel at a 
distance above the earth is potentially 
less safe than surface transport, it should be 
possible to develop rotorcraft services to the 
point where the statistical chances of being 
involved in an accident are smaller than in 
the crowded two-dimensional highways below. 
Safety is indeed the strongest suit of the 
rotating-wing family. In the whole history of 
its development less than a dozen lives have 
been lost—a remarkable figure compared 
with other forms of flight or, for that matter, 
other modes of travel. The autogyro’s 
decade of development and wide use was 
unmarred by a single death. 


So we shall, without doubt, see and hear 
more of the helicopter, although perhaps not 
so quickly as the newspapers have led us to 
believe. Unless some other method of flying 
is invented which can provide comparable 
convenience and safety, man cannot afford 
to neglect the revolving-wing solution, despite 
its present complexity and cost. Remember, 
ten years ago the helicopter was generally 
classed with the flapping-wing aircraft as an 
aeronautical freak. Perhaps it is being 
pushed into the world before it is quite ready, 
but with the amount of technical skill now 
focused on its many intriguing problems the 
sound of whirling blades will be heard more 
and more in our skies. You and your family 
will be able to experience flight in its most 
sane and logical form. Probably you will 
come to regard it as you do a sea-ferry trip 
on a fine day—it gets you quickly from A to B, 
and it’s great fun. 


Jean Tijou—Master [ronsmith 





R. A. ROBERTSON 


DAY many village blacksmiths through- 
out the country are producing ornamental 
wrought-iron work, much of it good, some of 
it of high artistic merit, and are thus creating 
a new interest in their ancient craft, which, in 
turn, is giving vigour to the ‘trade generally 
and widening its scope. Hitherto, the artistic 
branch of the smithy was concerned with 
expensive pieces such as large gates and 
screens for the forecourts of country mansions, 
and this work fell almost exclusively within 
the purview of town workshops employing a 
number of men, so that the isolated country 
shops had neither the chance nor the means 
to enter the field. 
Since the age of palatial foundations is 
passed away, and with it the smith’s oppor- 
tunity to produce works of art on a grand 


scale, the modern demand for small, inexpen- 
sive domestic articles of ornamental wrought- 
iron is opening up a new field and reviving a 
craft that had fallen into decay. The move- 
ment arose during the trade depression be- 
tween the last two wars and began as a 
side-line to keep the forge fires burning, but 
it has continued since, and, even in spite of 
the interruption of the recent war, is steadily 
gathering strength. It is good, because it is 
widespread and not confined to a few art 
centres. The production of small articles is 
within the compass of a solitary craftsman 
working in his own small place and is not 
restricted to large shops equipped with power- 
machines and employing many smiths. 
Although there is a great difference between 
making a coffee-table or toasting-fork and a 
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mansion-house gate or cathedral screen, the 
one type of work naturally arises from the 
other and is an evolution determined by 
changes in the social structure. The present 
revival is, in fact, a continuation of the 18th- 
century period, the great age of ornamental 
smithwork. 


HE 18th-century period began with Jean 

Tijou, a Frenchman who came to London 
with the Prince and Princess of Orange in 
1689. He appears to have come from the 
Continent in the royal train, and certainly he 
enjoyed royal patronage and special encourage- 
ment from Queen Mary, who took a great 
interest in his work. Tijou was a smith of 
exceptional skill, and he arrived in this 
country at a time of rare opportunity. Native 
craftsmen were almost extinct and the new 
style of magnificent country-houses being 
built by the aristocracy and wealthy manu- 
facturers required artistic smithwork of a 
high order, circumstances that provided full 
scope for Tijou’s genius. 

At that date very few English smiths were 
interested in artistic work, and those who were 
were probably inspired by the descriptions of 
travellers returning from Italy and France, 
where the art flourished with vigour, but they 
had not seen for themselves, and practised at 
second hand. The performance of these 
craftsmen fell far short of the least of Tijou’s 
handiwork. John Callender of Edinburgh, 
for instance, who made a stair-rail for Holy- 
rood Palace, succeeded in producing a piece 
not without some artistic merit, but the 
execution of the details of the enrichment is 
cramped, and even crude, compared with 
Tijou’s free and flowing style. 

Any work being done at this period was 
meagre, but the cause of neglect was not in 
the lack of talent, for the English smiths 
trained under Tijou, or influenced by him, 
thoroughly acquired his manner and started 
an art new to British craftsmen that thrived 
with robust health until it was cut short by 
the competition of cheap cast-iron substitutes 
at the beginning of the 19th century. Never- 
theless, the art was never wholly lost, and the 
present revival may be said to have originated 
in Jean Tijou’s sudden and dramatic entry. 


ly is a curious circumstance that the English, 
renowned throughout the centuries for 
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their skill in metal-working, were so deficient 
on the esthetic side until the appearance of 
the Frenchman, Jean Tijou. The English iron- 
work which has been done since Tijou’s day 
shows a mastery that is unequalled, so English 
neglect was in no way due to a dearth of 
talent or want of feeling. Warfare was the 
chief hindrance to the exercise of the art, and 
the long, stormy period of our political de- 
velopment gave smiths few opportunities for 
employment not immediately connected with 
the necessities of life. The craft of smiths 
from the earliest time was essential to armies, 
as it still is to-day. 

In the Middle Ages smiths were conscripted 
in times of war, and each army used many 
smiths to shoe horses, make weapons, and 
supply the diverse needs of a military force. 
During the long Wars of the Roses the whole 
craft was so monopolised that creative work 
became impossible, and, after the victory of 
the Tudors, succeeding generations had lost 
the art and an interest in it. 

Henry VIII brought foreign smiths into the 
country to make the ornamental wrought-iron 
work required by the change in architecture 
from houses built on a plan of elaborate 
defence to dwellings with open courts then 
coming into fashion. Apparently there were 
no English smiths capable of supplying this 
demand, and Italian, French, and German 
artificers got sole control of the field. 

At an earlier period the Church was able 
to protect smiths and encourage decorative 
work. Unfortunately, many of the specimens 
of medieval wrought-iron work were thrown 
away during the restoration of churches at the 
Gothic Revival. What remains is sufficient to 
indicate that English smiths were masters of 
the art during the Middle Ages. In the enrich- 
ment of doors with scroll hinges and iron 
reinforcement rich results were obtained. 
Sometimes doors were covered with skin, dyed 
blue or red, over which was fixed gilded iron- 
work. There are four doors in Westminster 
Abbey so treated, and one’s interest in the 
workmanship is in no way diminished by the 
gruesome fact that the skin used, in this case, 
is human, and was probably stripped from 
the bodies of sacrilegious marauders. 

Continuous warfare had its effect of robbing 
smiths of their artistic talent, and the work 
done during the time of Elizabeth and James I 
is much below the medieval standard. In 
Elizabeth’s reign smiths were further dis- 
couraged by enactments restricting the num- 
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ber of smelting-forges, because these forges 
used charcoal made from oak for fuel, and 
consumption had risen to a point which was 
creating great devastation of the oak forest, 
a state of affairs that caused the government 
concern. 

The period of apathy lasted until the end of 
the 17th century, by which time architecture 
had taken the classic form. The Palladian 
style of Inigo Jones required good ironwork 
and there were no English smiths to supply it. 
Such was the situation when Jean Tijou first 
set foot on the streets of London. 


IJOU’S life is surrounded by mystery. 

There is no work in France or the Nether- 
lands bearing the mark of his distinctive and 
easily recognised style, and no contemporary 
writer mentions his name. He appears in 
London dramatically, dominates the scene 
there for twenty years, and thereafter vanishes 
so completely that even his grave is un- 
known. 

He was a superb craftsman, and such was 
his mastery of iron that he could treat it as if 
it were as soft as lead, making it flow in curves 
of great beauty and delicacy. His proportions 
are always faultlessly balanced, but in the 
lavish use of enrichment rests his highest 
renown. He was a skilled embosser, and his 
ornamentation of masques, acanthus foliage, 
water-leaves, and rosettes were beaten out of 
sheet-iron, executed with verve and grace, and 
used in profusion. Nothing like it had been 
seen in England before; nothing like it has 
been seen since. 

From the moment Tijou arrived in London 
he worked with tremendous zeal and, within 
a year, had started his labours at Hampton 
Court and had completed a balcony for the 
Queen’s temporary residence, which she 
occupied while the palace was being altered. 
The Queen’s interest in his work induced 
others to demand his services, so that, in a 
short time, he had many commissions, in- 
cluding the ironwork at St Paul’s Cathedral. 
From the number of tasks he undertook, it is 
clear that he must have been assisted by a 
band of able smiths, a fact that might 
explain the facility with which the English 
smiths who followed him appear to have 
adopted his technique. 

Tijou, at the beginning of his London career, 
came into contact with Sir Christopher Wren, 
but the two did not pull well together. 


Possibly the favourite of the Queen had 
privileges not shared by other contractors, 
and the situation must have been difficult for 
Wren. Wren liked the minimum of ornament, 
and Tijou had a passion for profuse embellish- 
ment. It is hardly likely that two men, 
inspired by two such different ideas and 
possessing tastes so much at variance, could 
feel kindness for each other. Nevertheless, 
the ironwork at St Paul’s and that inside at 
Hampton Court, which were done under 
Wren’s direction, are quite plain and denuded 
of the acanthus leaves of which Tijou was so 
fond, a result that is a tribute to the tact of 
the one and the restraint of the other. 


N common with most blacksmiths, Tijou 

expressed himself through the medium of 
his art alone and has left no account of his 
private life or family circle. Even his place of 
residence is unknown, and there is no informa- 
tion about the size of his workshop nor about 
the number of men employed there. No 
smith has ever said that he was trained by 
Tijou, but, as his distinctive style was acquired 
by several, the inference that English smiths 
were trained by him is justified. 

The vacuum of obscurity holds an irresistible 


temptation to posterity. Like Nature, pos- 
terity abhors a vacuum and rather than 
tolerate emptiness will fill in the void with the 


stuff of fiction. When this happens, the 
absence of documentary evidence makes it 
difficult to refute unfounded claims. Tijou’s 
memory ran the risk of such discredit, but, 
fortunately, sufficient testimony exists in the 
records of Hampton Court and in those of 
the Cathedral authorities to prove Tijou the 
father of modern smithwork. 

A tablet erected to the memory of Hunting- 
ton Shaw of Nottingham claims that ‘he 
designed and executed the ornamental iron- 
work at Hampton Court Palace.’ There is no 
shred of evidence to support this posthumous 
claim, and it has never even been shown that 
Huntington Shaw was a smith, but the story 
had credence for a while, and among the 
statues set up at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of men who had influenced British 
art was included one of Huntington Shaw, 
representing the blacksmith’s craft. 

The recorded transactions of St Paul’s and 
Hampton Court are in themselves more than 
sufficient to rid Tijou’s memory of this in- 
justice, but the injustices he suffered in his 
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lifetime were not so easily removed. After 
thirteen years of hard toil we find him at 
Court presenting appeals and petitions for the 
recovery of a balance of his account amounting 
to over £1800. Queen Mary was dead, and 
when the King died in 1702 Tijou was still 
asking for his money. 

The royal patronage Tijou had hitherto en- 
joyed was now at an end, and his situation 
and prospects were sadly changed. The new 
monarch, Queen Anne, cared little for 
Hampton Court and less for settling debts 
contracted by her predecessors, and, although 
Tijou kept pleading, there is no record that 
the debt was ever paid. 


After twenty years, his work at St Paul’s was 
finished, and poor Tijou had to beg for the 
final payment of his account with the impor- 
tunity of a man acquainted with financial 
embarrassment. Did he end his days in 
penury or in honourable retirement? Who 
can tell? The most we know is that artistic 
ironwork did not lead to fortune, and Tijou 
vanished from the scene with the suddenness 
of his dramatic entrance. Yet he had left 
behind rare examples of his art that have 
never been surpassed and an influence that 
extends to the present day and is producing 
the more delicate smithwork characteristic of 
the best in the modern phase of the art. 


— 


The Painted Cart 


When Gipsy Jarvis paints his cart, 
He draws it to the common side, 
With paint-pots all about him spread, 
And brushes thick and thin; 

And there the colours of his heart 
He flourishes in all their pride, 

A grassy green, a carrot-red, 

And sets him to begin. 


And soon the common, gipsy-gay 
With tattered briars, ragged gold, 
And pools that nurse the bluest skies, 
A wilder beauty knows— 

A greater splendour, far away, 

Than ordinary commons hold, 

A sight to dazzle people’s eyes 
Through every place it goes. 


For lo! the little cart is bright 

With loops and twirls of green and red, 
And panels painted in with gilt 

Like polished brasses stare, 

And Gipsy Jarvis in delight 

Removes his hat and rubs his head, 
And sets it back again atilt 

Upon his curly hair. 


When next Newmarket races start, 
Along the roads you’ll see him ride, 

To sell his brushes, strong and cheap, 
To stables round about, 

And proud as Punch he’ ll drive his cart, 
The name, ‘ Jim Jarvis,’ on the side, 
And horseshoes upside down to keep 

His luck from running out! 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 





The Hurrah’s Nest 





A. M. 


le afternoon a westerly wind had been 
sending showers skirmishing along the 
seaward hills, and as I crossed the bridge 
which carries the branch road to Glenshelister 
Castle they mustered in force to drive me in 
through the lodge gates before a blash of 
really heavy rain. With the rain came sudden 
dusk, and at the gait of a stable-going horse 
I pushed on under the shelter of the driveway 
trees to get indoors and escape a thorough 
drooking. 

When I reached the open gravelled space 
at the Castle entrance, darkness had already 
fallen and a silver-shot radiance of lamplight 
was streaming from the open door where my 
friend Mrs Gillies, the housekeeper, stood 
on the doorstep taking leave of a lady caller 
who turned away as I came forward and, in 
passing, greeted me by name. She was happed 
and hooded, and I caught only a glisk of 
bright eyes in a smiling young face before 
she disappeared into the deeper gloom under 
the trees, head down against the driving rain. 
From her weatherly rig and her accent I 
placed her as a Glenshelister girl, but beyond 
that I didn’t know her from Eve, and involun- 
tarily I turned and stood gazing after her 
until Mrs Gillies cried on me to come away 
in out of the wet. ' 

My hostess seemed in particularly fine trim 
as she led me upstairs to her room in the 
turret where a wood fire lowed a cosy welcome. 
Evidently her earlier, and younger, caller’s 
company had been much to her liking, but, 
knowing Mrs Gillies, I didn’t ask outright 
who that bonnie lassie was or fish for informa- 
tion which my friend would presently supply 
unasked in her own leisurely fashion; so I 
took a chair by the hearth, warmed my hands 
at the blaze, and began the usual exchange 
of chitchat, news, and gossip, whilst Mrs 
Gillies bustled about tidying away the wrap- 


KAY 


pings from a bundle of monthly magazines 
which lay on the fireside table. 


I GUESSED the magazines had been left 
by that earlier caller, and noticed that 
Mrs Gillies appeared specially interested in 
one copy lying open apart from the rest. 
Catching my eye, she smiled and said: ‘I’m 
having another look at this, for you’re to 
take it with you when you go, with my love 
to your much better half. There’s a wedding- 
group in it that I’m sure she’ll be glad to see. 
I suppose your lordship will be above as 
much as keeking at such pictures? But I 
wonder! Maybe you do like a bit squint at 
the bonnie brides, for you’ve an eye for a fine 
girl as I noticed just now when you stood 
glowering after that one that passed you at 
the door. Aye, and I was thinking then that 
at your time of life you should wear your 
glasses outdoors so as to know folk when they 
speak to you even on a dark, wet night!’ 

I had no answer pat, but I smiled and said 
I might muster strength to carry a pretty 
picture-paper from one nice lady to another; 
and, with a glint in her eyes, Mrs Gillies 
rejoined; ‘Imphm, nv’ sae bad, but watch 
you'll not slip on the oil from your tongue.’ 
Then, coiling the string from the magazine 
bundle round her fingers, she fetched to the 
fireside a bulging, linen bag, tipped its contents 
on the hearthrug and, seating herself opposite 
me, began to sort out and disentangle what 
seemed to be some months’ accumulation of 
odd lengths of used twine. ‘When I was a 
wee girl,’ she said, ‘this was one of my regular 
jobs, and it still is. My mother hoped it 
might teach me patience and tidiness, or at 
least keep me out of mischief, and perhaps it 
did; but many’s the time since then I’ve been 
thankful for the string-bag to occupy my 
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fingers when my mind had worse than 
fankled twine to ravel out. Just you go on 
with your crack, for company, even when it’s 
as welcome as yours, is no excuse for me to 
be hand-idle. I’m not one that’s content to 
sit at the fireside sucking a pipe or the fag- 
end of a cigarette. No, so far, I’ve left 
smoking to the tinker wives, sulky fires, and 
menfolk. Maybe, says you, Ill be glad of a 
clay cutty and a twist of bogie-roll for solace 
in my old age! But I’m not that length yet— 
me that can still recognise my friends, young 
and old, in daylight or dark, with or without 
my specs ! 

*I’d have thought you that’s always cock- 
ing your ears for old histories would take 
notice of pictures that show the beginnings 
of happy new ones and try to imagine some of 
the knots and kinks that had to be sorted 
out before the lifelines were tied in the true- 
love bow. Me, when I look at wedding- 
groups, I can fancy I see all that, as well as 
the happy-ever-after endings, as in those 
library books you scoff at me for reading. 
Aye, and you'll see this job I’m at now takes 
time and patience; but the other sort of 
tangles I mentioned just now are far better 
left without well-meaning fingers picking 
and pulling at them. It would save a deal 
of bother if some folk kept that in mind, and 
minded their own business. And, let me tell 
you, I’m talking to myself there to save you 
pointing plain morals at me, from that same 
text, later on. 

*You might well stare after yon one that 
passed you as you came in, for Kirsty 
Campbell’s a fine girl, and as good as her 
looks; and little wonder you didn’t know her, 
for she would be only a wee girl at school 
when you and she were friendly, before the 
war when you were coming regularly to 
Glenshelister. You knew her mother,’ and I 
wouldn’t wonder but Kirsty’s aunties were 
flames of yours in your day—or was it her 
grannie?;* Anyhow, I was real glad to see 
her to-day, for her own sake and for news 
she brought me to redd up one of these 
tangles that have been in my mind this long 
time back. That'll be why you find me in 
even better trim than usual and in the key to 
clip at you with my tongue now and then out 
of sheer light-mindedness. And I know 
you’re neither hurt, huffed, nor affronted by 
my blethers; and, even if you were, you’d 
have to sit and thole till I tell you about wee 
Kirsty and her affairs. 
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“YOU'LL remember Charles Crawford, 

the second son of Donald Beg that 
farmed Corranmore yonder on the hill 
above Blarbuie? We used to call the boy 
Tearlach Og—that’s “ Young Charles” in the 
Gaelic—to distinguish him from his grand- 
father, Tearlach-the-Bard, who had the 
fisherman’s croft on the shore in our young 
days and died there not that long ago at a 
great age. Well, Charles and Kirsty were 
brought up as near neighbours, went to school 
together, and got the name of being sweet- 
hearts from their earliest days. It wouldn’t 
have taken much of a spaewife to foretell a 
fortune of marriage for that pair when they 
grew up; but I doubt the spaewives didn’t 
foresee the war and the kinks it would set in 
the lots of so many, young and old. 

‘Kirsty hadn’t long left school when 
Hitler started his carry-on, and she was keen 
to be off for a turn in uniform, with some of 
the other local girls, to help give that rascal 
his kail through the reek. But her mother, 
who had been poorly for long, needed her 
handy if not at home, and she had to stay in 
Glenshelister. We were short-handed here 


in the Castle, so I got her to come as house- 
maid, and a steadier or more willing girl I 
never had. It was a suitable arrangement too, 


for she could slip home easily and often to 
give her mother a hand, and that she did 
well and gladly. 

‘Charles, who’s a year or two older than 
Kirsty, had started in the bank at Inverlochan, 
but nothing would keep him when the war 
came. So far as I know, there were no 
seamen among his forebears, but away he 
went to join the Navy, and soon he was 
writing regularly to Kirsty from a_ ship 
with no address but “c/o G.P.O.” That 
would be to prevent Hitler finding out 
where the ship was—a device used in the 
Kaiser’s war too, as you and I remember to 
our sorrow. Fine letters they were, for 
Kirsty would be reading me bits from them— 
bits she thought would interest one like me 
that had many a letter from ships in my time, 
before they stopped for ever. But don’t wish 
me a fair wind on that tack; it’s another 
generation’s story altogether I’m at, not my 
own. 

*The adventures that boy Charles had to 
tell of in his letters were fair amazing. He 
had storms, and snow, and ice that well 
described a body could almost hear the seas 
washing over the decks. By hints, he gave 





the impression that when his vessel wasn’t 
chasing and sinking submarines she was 
shooting down planes as if blackcock on 
Blarbuie moor; and Kirsty and myself were 
like yon girl in the Shakespeare play, loving 
the lad all the more for the dangers he was 
passing through day and daily. Many a time 
we wished he would be sent up here to’ the 
old hulk moored in our loch to mother the 
patrol trawlers and the motor-boats that 
were fetching and ferrying for the merchant 
convoys mustering down the Sound yonder 
before and after their ocean voyages. That 
wouldn’t be much of a life for a bold one like 
Charles, but he’d be nearer home, and 
Kirsty might see him now and then. 


‘TT"HE English lads that manned these 

small craft found it wearisome enough, 
them being strangers here in a strange land, 
and some of us set to and got up parties and 
dances in Glenshelister schoolroom to help 
them pass their time when ashore. I took 
care that Kirsty got to most of those doings to 
keep her from fretting and worrying about 
her Charles; and her being fine cheery 
company and a neat wee dancer, she made 
quite a hit with the sailormen. But, of course, 
she kept steel-true to her own lad and wrote 
him nearly every day, as I know, for her 
fingers were forever inky to the knuckles, 
and me at her to mind she didn’t set trade- 
marks on our good napery! 

‘A body might as well be dead as without 
interest in other folk, and I got a deal of 
diversion watching life at our doings and 
dances. I liked the English boys fine; and 
when Kirsty and the other girls were dancing 
and daffing with them I would be amusing 
myself with a bit of fortune-telling and 
speculation; but I had the sénse not to try 
my hand at matchmaking—I’m not all that 
daft! I had my favourites among the navy- 
men, and one was a decent, big fellow they 
called “‘Dusty,” although his proper name 
was Jack. He was well-connected and had a 
good position in civil life somewhere in Devon, 
where he came from, and he had real nice 
ways and manners. Between you and me, if 
I had been Kirsty’s age yon was the kind of 
lad I’d be setting my cap at; but, of course, 
not if I was as good as trysted to another 
one as she was. I expect, like her, I’d have 
been deaving the man with talk about my 
Charles and his doings, when other beaus 
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were dying to get my ear for their own life- 
stories and ambitions. 

‘Jack was no blower or boaster. He said 
little about himself, scarcely mentioned his 
ship—if you could call a small motor-craft 
a ship—and never grumbled, although I knew 
he’d fain get away from the small ship to a 
proper seagoing one. And he wasn’t above 
sitting out with a white-haired dame, or blate 
to ask her up for some of the cannier dances. 
Not that that would be a hardship for any man 
then or now! I can still stand up for a reel 
with anybody of my age—and you needn’t 
sit there grinning at me when all the time 
you’re wishing you had my agility. Jack 
did talk to me about Kirsty now and then; 
but I wasn’t slack to tell him about her and 
Charles, and he knew there was no peg there 
for any other hat but her schooldays sweet- 
heart’s. Still, I’ll not deny that whiles when 
she and Jack were together I had in mind that 
there’s as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it. 


‘IN a little, Charles came home on leave, 

and spent most of his time with Kirsty, 
of course; and they came together to one or 
two of our affairs in the schoolroom that 
happened to be on that week. He was free 
and friendly with me as one who’d known 
his father and mother, yes and Tearlach-the- 
Bard his grandfather, and himself since he 
was cradled; and it didn’t take me long to 
guess he had something bothering his mind. 
I didn’t try to draw him, but on his last 
evening at home we met down in the village, 
and out it came. He up and told me that yon 
fancy adventure tales he’d been writing to 
Kirsty were nothing but make-believe—a 
parcel of lies if you like. He wasn’t in a ship 
at all, but in a shore station that the Admiralty 
called by a ship’s name for their Lordships’ 
convenience. He’d begun writing like that 
for a ploy, meaning, he said, to tell Kirsty 
whenever he saw her that his yarns were only 
imaginary; but she seemed to enjoy reading 
them, and was making him a hero because of 
his perils, so he had carried on, and hadn't 
had the pluck to tell her the truth. Now he 
really was going to sea in a proper warship 
and would write no more stuff and rubbish 
to deceive the girl; but he was worried whether 
to confess and take the chance that she’d 
despise and drop him or to say nothing 
whatever about the whole business. 
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ms! was sorry for Charles, and if you 
remember Tearlach-the-Bard you'll agree 
that any grandson of his had a good excuse 
of heredity for breaking out into story- 
telling; for Jonah’s whale itself might well 
have choked on some of the Bard’s tales, 
even if that great fish had had plenty of Gaelic! 
Anyhow, I told the young gomeril he should 
make a clean breast of it to Kirsty, who’d be 
sure to make allowances for him as her lad, 
and the Bard’s descendant. But he had 
already taken good-bye of her, and he must 
be off first thing in the morning, so I said he 
could write in that case whenever he joined 
his new ship, and promised to watch out for 
stormy weather when she got the letter and 
try to pour oil on the troubled waters for him. 
However, I could see he wasn’t for that, and 
what more could I do? Yes, I know I ought 
to have kept even that much of my fingers 
out of the tangle, but I doubt whether you’d 
have taken your own good advice if you’d 
been in my place. 


* AFTER that, Kirsty’s letters came with 

delay, without postmarks, and all 
plastered with the censor’s stamps. She 
seemed to read them without upset, but I 
heard no more bits out of them, and that 
coil and kink in the pair’s affair kept on 
bothering me more than I liked. At our 
doings in the schoolroom Kirsty and Jack 
were more than ever friendly, and Jack made 
up to myself every time I was there. I’m 
sure that wasn’t only because I was a close 
friend of Kirsty’s and might put in a word 
for him with her; for, although I say it 
myself, menfolk have always sought my 
company, perhaps because, as you know, 
I’m such a grand listener. And when Jack 
confided to me that if it weren’t for Charles 
he’d fain try his luck with my girl friend it 
was fiddler’s news to me, and I had to be real 
tactful trying to convince him I couldn’t well 
be his ally in that. 

‘Then one night when Kirsty was up at an 
eightsome ree I saw Jack yarning with a 
newcomer just up to join the motor flotilla. 
On this one’s cap-ribbon was the name of 
yon ship that wasn’t a ship, where Charles 
had been when he wrote those silly letters; 
and presently I heard the stranger telling 
Jack he’d been shipmates there with a 
Glenshelister man and asking if he knew 
Charlie Crawford! Jack glanced at Kirsty, 
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who smiled and waved to him, and, with 
that, he picked up the new lad’s cap and sat 
fiddling with it as if admiring the ribbon. In 
a minute I heard him say something about 
collecting tally-bands, and the other fellow 
laughed, took the cap, slipped the ribbon off 
and handed it over. Jack fished in his 
pocket and brought out another ribbon in 
exchange, and, between them, they got it 
on to the cap just before Kirsty came over 
to join them. I heard Jack introducing his 
new shipmate, and they sat chatting for a 
while. Then, far earlier than usual, Jack 
rose, said they must be getting aboard, and 
away they went; and I could see that the 
new lad had on his cap the name of the 
motor-craft Jack himself was serving in! 

‘Next time I saw Jack I up and asked him 
how long he’d been collecting cap-ribbons. 
He gave me a hard look, and wouldn’t be 
drawn at first; but I’m not slack at fishing 
out information, and soon he was telling 
me he knew about those wonderful adventures 
Charles had been writing of to Kirsty, for she 
herself had spoken of them to him when she 
was blethering about her lad. Jack knew 
fine that the rascal was romancing in his 
letters from a landship—what they call, I 
believe, a stone frigate on dry land; but 
he’d never let on to her in case she would 
think he was spiteful and jealous, and lest 
he should give the lassie a sore heart. I told 
you he was a real decent fellow—and amn’t I 
the good judge of men too! Yes, and besides 
changing that cap-ribbon in case Kirsty 
would see it and ask questions, and maybe get 
a red face from the answers, Jack had warned 
his new messmate that he must never mention 
to any girl in Glenshelister either his old ship 
or that he knew Charles Crawford. What 
reason he gave for that I don’t know, but 
however slanderous it was, that daft boy 
Charles deserved little consideration. 


: [N the third year of the war the base in our 
loch was closed and the ships and vessels 
sent elsewhere. 


I was sorry to lose the 
sailors, especially Jack, and our Kirsty 
herself was quiet and a wee bit absent- 
minded for a while after we were left alone. 
Her letters from Charles were getting few 
and seldom. He was in a destroyer some- 
where they call “up the Straits’”—that’s in 
the Mediterranean, as you ought to know— 
and doing fine, although, as Kirsty told me, 





there was nothing much in the letters now but 
humdrum routine. I did see one or two other 
letters in a strange hand, and wasn’t surprised 
when Kirsty said she was hearing now and 
then from Jack; and I was quite pleased that 
she coloured up at mention of his name. Of 
course, he asked after me and sent his respects, 
and I had it in mind to drop him a line 
myself; but I remembered about the risk of 
fiddling fingers meddling in young folks’ 
affairs, and I kept mine well out of that bit 
fankle. 

*Kirsty’s mother died, poor body, in the 
backend of that year, and, the lassie being 
sad and now duty-free, away she went to 
serve in the Wrens at a port where when she 
wasn’t housemaiding she was running to and 
fro in the harbour on a wee motor-boat with 
a crew of girls like herself. She wrote me 
regularly, but gave me no news of that tangle 
between her and Charles that kept on bother- 
ing me. When she spoke of him, she 
only said he was fine, and it seemed to me 
suspicious, or hopeful, that she never once 
mentioned Jack. When she was here on 
leave I got no chance to have her alone so 
that I could cast my lines fishing for real news, 
and the wee brat has kept me waiting till this 
very day to find out how that hank stood, or 
if it had been all coiled down. 

‘There, that’s my string-bag tidied, all 
shipshape and Bristol fashion, as my dear 
man, Captain John, would say. Just you 
hold it open till I restow what he used to call 
my “wee hurrah’s nest.”” That, I’m told, is a 
sailor’s word for any reel-rall of cordage 
flung into the forepeak, or wherever it is 
ships keep their odds and ends of rope. And 
to-day Kirsty has redd up that other hurrah’s 
nest with herself and Charles and Jack 
fankled up in it; and, I’m thankful to say, 
without help from well-intentioned, fumbling 
fingers like my own!’ 


RS GILLIES rose, picked up the 

magazine from the fireside table and, 
passing it to me, went on: ‘Look there on 
the open page. I know all you see is a 
wedding-group with the bride looking shy 
and proud, beside a big sumph of a bride- 
groom looking as if his feet weren’t neigh- 
bours, his tail-coat too loose, and his collar 
too tight. No, you don’t know that pair 
any more than you knew Kirsty at our door 
to-day, so your specs can bide in your pocket. 
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The man’s named as John Miller, M.A., C.A., 
of Plymouth, Devon, and he doesn’t look 
nearly as well as he did in uniform when he 
was “Dusty,” or Jack, a petty-officer in a 
motor-craft on our loch. The bride? Och, 
that’s Robina, youngest daughter of the parish 
minister of Inverlochan. Your wife, sensible 
woman, will know her even if you don’t, and 
that’s why you'll take the picture to her when 
you go to-night. That pair met when Robina 
was in the Wrens at Devonport late in the 
war. And wasn’t she lucky getting there to 
find herself as decent a man as my friend 
Jack? The fortune of war, says you. And, 
of course, Jack has done nearly as well as I 
could wish him, getting a good, clever girl like 
Robina out of a manse—and from next door 
to Glenshelister itself! 

‘Kirsty brought the magazine for me to see 
that picture; and you'll not hinder her lady- 
ship from proposing to give Robina’s father, 
the minister, a job very shortly—a job for 
herself and Charles, no less! Aye, the 
Glenshelister spaewives wouldn’t have been 
so far out in their forecasts after all. And 
our Kirsty tells me now she found out early 
on that Charles’s fancy letters from yon 
landship were just made-up moonshine. I 
suspect she pumped information out of the 
boys when she was dancing with them in our 
schoolroom; but she never let on, and 
blamed Tearlach-the-Bard’s blood coming 
out in her lad, his grandson, so that the poor 
fellow couldn’t help spinning yarns. She 
wasn’t a bit surprised that"he hadn’t the pluck 
to tell her when he was with her, or in his 
later letters. And that just shows you I’m 
not the only woman that understands menfolk 
well enough to handle them! 

*However, give Charles his due, he did 
make a clean breast of it before he asked 
Kirsty to fix the day; and the brat tells 
me she kept him stewing for a bit, letting on 
she was terribly put about, and at last forgave 
him on one condition. That was that he 
must set to and write a book for her about 
sea adventures, and he was ready enough to 
promise; for, whatever he missed early on, 
it seems he had more than his share of ups 
and downs and excitements when he did get 
to sea; and he’s not the Bard’s grandson for 
nothing! Kirsty was telling me, as proud as a 
peacock, that the book is to come out this 
autumn, and some that can "speak say it'll 
be “real splendid. Pity the“Bard wasn’t 
spared to"know, and blow about, that. 
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‘Imphm, but you should have seen Kirsty 
when I told her that Jack had been in the 
secret of those letters she used to deave him 
with when they were together at the dances! 
And when I related how he took pains to 
save her from getting a red face and a sore 
heart by concealing it all from her and others, 
particularly yon night I was telling you about, 
she hung her head and was gey quiet and 
thoughtful for a while. I was wondering 
then whether, after all, I did the best thing 
at that time in keeping what I knew about 
Jack to myself. It might have wound the 
coil another way. But maybe I was wiser to 
do as I did and keep my fingers out of other 
folks’ fankles. 


‘Well, that’s two hurrah’s nests tidied up 
in the one day, and now you'll be needing a 
cup of tea. I suppose you'd rather have a 
scone and bramble-jelly than a bit of the 
wedding-cake Robina and Jack sent Kirsty 
to divide with me? I thought so, but you'll 
carry a wee piece to your wife, who'll certainly 
not despise it. And I was telling Kirsty not 
to forget you when she’s sending out her 
wedding-cake. I’m sure she won't, in spite 
of you affronting her by letting her pass you 
like a stranger to-day at our door; and surely 
you'll have the grace to taste it and think of 
me all alone here in the Castle celebrating 
the final redding-up of that wee hurrah’s 
nest.” 


Strange Flower Superstitions 





JAMES H. 


| HAVE often wondered why such a lovely 
blossom as the hawthorn should be so 
greatly prized in some countries and super- 
Stitiously banned in others. To the poet the 
hawthorn is ‘the milk-white thorn that scents 
the evening gale,’ under which lovers delight 
to meet. The scent resembles the odour of 
bitter almonds, and is due to the presence 
of the highly poisonous hydrocyanic acid, 
but that would hardly be so’commonly known 
as to give the blossom its bad name. 

In many parts of Scotland—town and 
country alike—and in the eastern English 
counties the flowers are proscribed, and 
children are strictly forbidden to bring them 
into the house, because, if they do so, some 
member of the family will die before the 
tree blossoms again. A somewhat similar 
belief obtains in certain districts of Ireland 
and Brittany, where it is thought to be un- 
safe to gather even a leaf from old solitary 
hawthorn-trees, as these were the trysting- 
places of the fairies. 
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Nothing exists in all the literature of 
superstition to account for these ill views of 
the hawthorn. On the contrary, we find that 
this glorious herald of summer is generally 
looked upon as an emblem of hope. Wreaths 
made of its fragrant blossom crowned many 
a beautiful Athenian bride on her way to the 
altar, and, later, torches from its wood 
illuminated the nuptial chamber. 

The May Day pastimes came down the 
centuries associated in almost all their phases 
with the flower of the hawthorn. May- 
boughs, within even comparatively recent 
times, decorated many a gable-end in Wiltshire 
and elsewhere. In Cornwall, youths and 
maidens danced their way through the 
village houses, scattering abroad on the 
floor as they went the hawthorn’s snowy 
petals. 

Shakespeare, who might be reckoned an 
authority on witchcraft and superstition, has 
nothing but praise for the may when he 
makes Henry VI ask: 
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Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery? 


The Romans, too, considered the may 
blossom a charm against sorcery, and placed 
leaves of it on the cradles of new-born 
infants. 


T is difficult also to associate sinister 
superstition with the popular primrose, and 
yet there are some curious beliefs connectec 
with it, the most strange being that the 
bringing of a single bloom into the house 
entails bad luck, especially to poultry. 

In Sussex this reputation is explained as 
arising out of the custom in former times of 
strewing the flower on graves and around 
corpses. If this is indeed the explanation, it 
is sad that a beautiful and graceful custom 
should have become the origin of a silly 
superstition. 

The connection with the poultry-yard | is 
less clear, but to some folk it is real. Years 
ago a country clergyman said that he had had 
great difficulty in pacifying two women who 
had quarrelled fiercely because one of them 
had given a single primrose to her neighbour’s 
child for the purpose of making her hens 
hatch but one chicken out of each set of eggs. 
It was maintained with every appearance of 
conviction that the charm had been successful. 

In Norfolk, thirteen primroses are the 
smallest number that may be safely brought 
into a house, because thirteen is the usual 
number of a ‘sitting’ of eggs, and if fewer 
flowers are brought in only so many chickens 
or goslings will be hatched. But Norfolk 
folks are too particular. In various other 
parts of the country a handful of the flowers, 
without any exact number being prescribed, 
is considered sufficient to avoid any ill-luck. 

A curious similarity is apparent in some of 
these flower superstitions. Daffodils, for 
instance, have been accused of hiding some 
baneful characteristic beneath their appear- 
ance of innocence and beauty, and, particularly 
when encountered as a single specimen, the 
daffodil has long been deemed unlucky. 
Herrick voiced the popular belief: 


When a daffodil I see, 

Hanging down his head t’wards me, 
Guess I may, what I must be: 
First, I shall decline my head 


Secondly, I shall be dead; 
Lastly, safely buried. 


To this day in Herrick’s own Devon a solitary 
daffodil brought into a farmhouse is thought 
to work havoc in the poultry-runs. 


ENERATED by all nations, the rose, 

queen of flowers, is the subject of many 
peculiar superstitions and beliefs. The Greeks 
said that Eros gave a rose to the god of 
silence; thus the Latin expression sub rosa 
has come to mean something told in con- 
fidence. The rose-gardens of Persia have 
long been famous, and the Mohammedans 
of Arabia tell that the first rose sprang from 
the tears of their prophet. The Hindus claim 
that the wife of Vishnu was found in the 
heart of a rose, and the Roman Catholics 
associate this fragrant blossom with the 
Virgin Mary—hence the ‘rosary.’ 

In Scottish gardens late-blooming roses 
are watched with anxiety. A red rose 
flowering in the autumn signifies a speedy 
marriage, the happiness of which can be 
secured by burning the rose-petals over a 
wood fire; but a white rose foretells the 
early death of one much beloved. 

Not so many people are aware that yellow 
flowers are somewhat unlucky unless they 
are mingled with flowers of another colour. 
For instance, yellow roses are supposed 
to cause lovers to quarrel. Heine wrote: 


What betoken yellow roses? 
Passion that in anger closes, 
Love that unto anger burns— 


So in choosing roses for wearing it might be 
as well for people with sensitive natures to 
avoid the yellow variety. 

Never have only yellow blooms in any 
room in which you are saying good-bye to 


someone who is going away. If you defy 
this superstition there is a fairly strong 
probability that you will never see the depart- 
ing person again. 

Sure bringers of good fortune, however, are 
the shamrock, clover, and trefoil, doubtless 
because of the number of leaflets to one leaf, 
three being auspicious. Good luck invariably 
follows the finding of a four-leafed clover, 
whilst to discover 


An even alder and a two-leafed clover 
You’re sure to be married before the year’s 
over. 
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DARRY McCARTHY 


S the clans gather annually in Scotland, 
so the Maori tribes of New Zealand meet 
to sing and dance and talk. To-day, in 
every important Maori village, tribal customs 
and dances are kept alive, in direct response 
to the cry of a contemporary native leader: 
‘Hold fast to your Maorihood!’ Last 
century, it was believed that the Maoris would 
die out, exhausted and defeated after the 
long wars against the white invaders.’ In our 
time, the Maori population has increased so 
much that the natives now number one in 
twenty of the entire population of the 
Dominion. The Maori renaissance is at 
hand. 

New Zealand was the last place in the 
world to be inhabited by man. Isolated_in 
thundering seas, the long lonely islands were 
first discovered by Polynesian sailors who 
navigated their open canoes across a vast 
uncharted ocean centuries before the Vikings 
had ventured from home. The Pacific is the 
size of the moon, while hardly a horizon 
separates Norway from Britain. 

The enterprise of the ancestors of the Maoris 
is commemorated in the annual gathering, or 
*‘marae.” The women sit or stand in a row, 
swinging their hands and arms as if they held 
swift paddles. The ‘pui pui,’ or flax skirts, 
rustle with the motion of their bodies, and 
the ‘poi,’ a flax ball on a string, beats the 
air as the brown bodies and supple fingers toss 
the poi through a series of intricate gestures. 

Each Maori girl is given her first poi when 
she is five years old, and is taught the simplest 
of the hundred symbolic gestures which make 
up the poi-dances. White children of five, 
even if instructed by Maoris, are unable to 
pick up more than a few movements, for, 
unlike Maori children, they have not inherited 
the ability to alter their fingers fluidly. 

The canoe-dance will always be the favourite 
with the Maoris, as it celebrates their greatest 
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achievement, the discovery of New Zealand, 
known to them as Aotearoa, the land of the 
long, white cloud, so called because twilight 
lasts longer than in Hawaiki, their old home in 
the tropics. 

But the ‘haka,’ the war-dance which appeals 
so much to Europeans, is also popular with 
the Maoris. The men, naked except for 
flax kilts, chant or shout in response to their 
leader the exciting words which used to fire 
their ancestors with the lust for war. The 
Maoris, are primarily non-aggressive, yet 
they are a proud people, determined to defend 
their way of life and their not inconsiderable 
culture. The tribes used to quarrel with one 
another, just as the Scots did hundreds of 
years ago, but their largest and most bitter 
war was in Victorian times, against the 
*pakeha,’ or white invader, who had promised 
them the shadow of British citizenship, and 
instead had deprived them of lands and self- 
respect. The haka, which seems to us merely 
decorative, recalls to the Maori his people’s 
ancient valour and the pride of a defeated 
chieftain who, when asked to surrender to 
the British, stood on the broken palisade of his 
fortress and cried: ‘We will fight on for ever 
and ever.’ For the women and children, 
too, death was more honourable than defeat. 

When a tribe assembles for a marae, the 
meeting-house provides living room for the 
visitors. It is a very large, oblong hall, with 
windows along three sides and a great door 
set in the middle of the fourth wall. A porch 
leads to the door, and the eaves are adorned 
with bright-red ceremonial carvings, as lov- 
ingly and beautifully wrought as in the days 
of old. The carver learns a number of 
traditional patterns, so that to the Maori each 
carving is significant, representing a legend or 
a religious aspiration. The Maori heritage 
is rich with fascinating folk-songs and 
stories, now being revived instead of being 





reviled. Although the people had no 
written language, carvings assisted their 
memory, just as woven-flax maps helped the 
later Polynesian voyagers to find their way 
across the Pacific. 


HE songs, which often seem taut and 

bare to a stranger, for the Maori are 
overlaid with meaning. In one popular 
dance, for instance, two rows of dancers wave 
stems of the ‘kawa kawa,’ which has a green, 
stiff, cold leaf, representing death. Kawa 
kawa is often used to keep back the hair. 
The third row waves stems of the soft attractive 
‘rangiora,’ a bright tree, symbolising life. 
An additional significance is given by the 
fact that the word rangiora also means 
heaven. The song of the dancers may be 
paraphrased thus: 


Ah, what is the sign for the flowing fingers? 
Kawa kawa! 

Ah, lower the hands as far as the hips, 
Fall stiffly! 

Now numbly we feign the day of death— 
Come, the flower of heaven! 


Ah, what is the sign for the band of the 


brows? 
Kawa kawa! 
Ah, cast down the bands from the hair, 
Cast swiftly! 
Now numbly we feign the day of death— 
Come, the flower of heaven! 


Ah, what is the sign of the lithe and living? 
The flower of heaven! 

Ah, lift the bloom of health up high, 
Look, uplifted! 

Here is the harvest of the all-living— 
Grasp the flower of heaven! 


The Maori of to-day, hearing this chant 
and watching the cheerful accompanying 
dance, is reminded of his people’s ancient 
gods, who gave to man a set of laws, social 
and moral. Full knowledge of the greatest 
God, Io, was available only to the sagest of 
‘tohungas,” the tribal elders. Any selected 
youth, however, who went to school to his 
tohunga, could increase his knowledge of 
the greater gods. The belief that training of 
the brain increased the knowledge of the 
hereafter is rare amongst primitive peoples, 
and indicates that the Maoris were never 
superstitious enough to find a god in every 
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tree and stream. As their minds were trained, 
so the number of gods diminished, leaving 
for the wisest mortals knowledge of one god 
only—lo, the father of gods and men. 

Although the Maoris have a vein of 
melancholy in their make-up, they have 
always been cheerful about the hereafter, 
and certain of future happiness. When a 
man dies, the ‘tangi,’ or wake, of his relatives 
has all the expression of hope commonly 
noted in the Irish attitude to the dead. During 
a tangi, one person is paid to be the chief 
mourner. Her wails can be heard all over 
the ‘pa,’ or village, for three days. Yet the 
singing of the bereaved is not all mournful, 
and the grief of the relatives is tempered by 
the necessity of cooking a huge feast for the 
crowd of chanting visitors. The spirit of the 
dead journeys on foot to Te Reinga, the most 
northern peak of New Zealand, the jumping- 
off place of souls. From Te Reinga the 
spirit leaps boldly into eternity. This myth 
has a remarkable similarity to one of the 
ancient Cornish legends, referred to in Milton’s 
*Lycidas.” The Cornish imagined that the 
dead went to Land’s End before they jumped 
to the afterlife. 

If you were to ask a gathering of Maoris if 
there are any people who still believe in the 
ancient pagan gods, none would admit that 
the gods have any existence outside legend. 
But the Christian God is paid lip-service 
only. An emotional and fundamentally 
religious race, the Maoris are in a dangerous 
state of half-belief, suspended between their 
invented gods and the true Io, whom they 
hear of only through the pakeha, who 
has already destroyed the fabric of their 
time-honoured way. The only solution, it 
seems, is for Christianity to be carried to 
the Maoris by apostles of their own race. 
Already, a number of fantastic creeds, com- 
pounding the old and new, with a dash of 
Mohammedanism, are being preached by 
self-elected Maori prophets. The favourite 
Christian religion is Mormonism. Its Maori 
preachers are sent to Salt Lake City to be 
trained. 


HENEVER the Maoris congregate, 
their divided loyalties are apparent. 
They demand leadership before they can lift 
themselves from a prevailing apathy. Already, 
men like Sir Apirana Ngata, Maori Member 
of Parliament, orator, and spokesman, have 
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done much to inspire the people to vigour, 
but the leaders are too few and too scattered. 
The Maoris expect guidance from the 
descendants of their old-time chieftains, 
yet for some reason the native aristocracy 
is not playing its expected part. This may 
be because high intelligence, white com- 
plexions, and fine features predispose the 
aristocracy to abandon a seemingly hopeless 
task and to mix on equal terms with white 
people. 

There is no colour-bar in New Zealand. 
Maori university graduates, professional men, 
and musicians are too numerous to excite 
comment. There is no public feeling against 
mixed marriages. Nevertheless, for the 
lucky handful who have the intelligence and 
self-discipline to harmonise native traditions 
with a pakeha way of life, there are thousands 
who feel subconsciously resentful of the 
regime as it is, even though it has sent them 
free Plunket nurses, farming experts, special 
education, and land courts determined to 
wrench back from squatters land which 
really belongs to the Maoris. All these 
material benefits do not disguise the fact that 
legends memorised for twenty generations 
are being forgotten, that no new songs are 
expressing the gaiety and gloom of a gifted 
musical people. Some families are even 
forgetting how to speak Maori, so that white 
teachers have to instruct Maori school- 
children in the native language and to train 
them to sing their own traditional songs. 

The break-up of the old mode of life, the 
disintegration of village self-sufficiency, with 
the resulting collapse of the rigid traditional 
moral laws, have left many customs un- 
touched, and have even revived others which 
were dying out. One of the most interesting 
of these is eating from the ‘hangi,’ or earth- 
oven. When thirty or more country Maoris 
gather for a meal, the food is usually prepared 
in a hangi. The men dig a long pit in the 
earth and lay a: slow-burning fire at the 
bottom, then women cover the fire with large 


clean flat stones. On the stones are put 
potatoes in their jackets, slices of pumpkin, 
legs of pork, the ‘kumara,’ or sweet pink 
potato, and perhaps fish and pigeon. More 
stones are laid over the food, and the pit is 
filled in. While the festivities and reunions 
continue, the food cooks slowly. When it 
is ready, it is eaten with fingers from woven- 
flax baskets, and the roast dinners of kings are 
not more satisfying to the palate. 

At nightfall, the people begin to drift from 
the paddock on their way home. As they 
go they raise their delightful voices, and for 
the moment they forget the aliens in their 
beautiful country, its localities named by a 
fiercely-patriotic and poetic people. In ‘the 
long, white cloud,’ the twilight, they still 
possess Waikaremoana (‘the lake of rippling 
waters’), Maungaturoto, Turangi, and the 
vast Urewera, just as they have never lost 
pride of ownership in the birds—the ‘tui,’ or 
parson-bird, and the ‘ piwakawaka,’ or santail; 
or the flowers—the ‘ puawananga,’ or clematis, 
and the ‘ pohutukawa,’ or blood-red Christmas- 
tree. 


ERHAPS, now that the pakeha is obtaining 

insight into Maori psychology, some 
compromise between old and new may be 
effected without damaging the proper ways 
of either. Maoris are distinguishing them- 
selves in the most complex phases of modern 
city life, and white poets and writers in 
New Zealand are beginning to look to their 
own land and people for inspiration, instead 
of to England. 

Amongst both peoples, there is an abund- 
ance of goodwill. The Maori, after a 
century—his Dark Age—of suffering and 
purgation, has earned the right to fair treat- 
ment. The Maori renaissance may yet reveal 
a people as enterprising and cultured as those 
who first dared to sail from mythical Hawaiki 
to the last and loveliest of the remote places 
of the earth. 


a 


Triumph of Age 


When I was young I ran as far 
As weak imagination let, 

Nor knew the way to find that star 
In beauty’s brow for ever set. 


Now, though the years impede my feet 
And hurrying youth leaves me behind, 
I smile, my happiness complete, 

For I can see and they are blind. 


W. A. RATHKEY. 





The Masterpiece 





J. F. HAYES 


*FT"HREE hundred guineas I am bid by 
the gentleman on my left,’ said the 
auctioneer. ‘Any advance?’ 

Andrew Durer raised the index-finger of 
his right hand. 

‘Three hundred and ten guineas I am bid,’ 
said the auctioneer. ‘Now has everyone 
finished?’ He paused hopefully, but no 
one moved. ‘Going, going, and—gone to 
the gentleman on my right.’ The hammer 
clattered with finality. ‘Now the next lot.’ 

Andrew was smiling as he left the room, 
the lots stacked chaotically in a jumbled heap 
against each wall. It was the type of bargain 
he loved, an excellent article—a Queen Anne 
dressing-table, to be precise—at exactly the 
top price he had been prepared to offer. 
Many antique-dealers of his standing would 
have been prepared to go higher, but not 
Andrew. The best article at a competitive 
price was his policy—and if it meant a slightly 
higher profit, well, he was not one to grumble. 
Had he not built up a thriving business house 
in half a lifetime? 

His clerk helped him on with his coat. 
‘Two visits to-day, sir. We'll expect you 
back at the shop at midday?’ 

*Two? I know Sir Edward Blakesby wants 
me to value some of his furniture—the stuff 
he’s just inherited from his great-aunt. 
What was the other?’ 

*The old—er—gentleman who wanted you 
to have a look at his furniture before it goes 
to a dealer, “just in case there’s anything 
of value,” he said.’ 

‘Oh yes. I wrote the address down. 
Probably a waste of time, but you never 
know with these old people. Hang on to 
things worth hundreds sometimes, where 
younger ones would get rid of them for a 
few shillings.” He pulled on his gloves. 
*But not one in a hundred has anything of 
value. Expect me at midday. I'll see Sir 


Edward first. 
the way.’ 


Ring him and tell him I’m on 
He strode out purposefully. 


HE visit to Sir Edward brought Andrew 

another good bargain; he even per- 
mitted himself to hum a tune as he sat back 
in the taxi. Soon he found himself passing 
through drab Victorian streets, the houses in 
dark blocks with tiny pocket-handkerchief 
front gardens. His nose wrinkled slightly 
as he pulled out his notebook. ‘Frederick 
Skinner,’ he read, ‘12 Balaclava Terrace.’ 

The taxi stopped outside a house identical 
with a hundred others, the gate worn and 
rickety, the front garden just a couple of 
square yards of earth with a few wispy weeds, 
faded lace curtains at the windows. ‘Wait 
for me here. I shall only be about fifteen 
minutes,’ he directed the taxi-driver. 

The door was opened by a little, grey- 
haired, old woman. Hesitating, she peered 
at him. 

‘I am Andrew Durer,’ he intimated, 
waving his card. ‘Your husband asked me 
to look at his furniture.’ 

‘Oh yes—please come in, sir.” She 
fluttered like a bird, showed him into a dark 
hall encumbered with an antler-head hall- 
stand. She took a few steps towards the 
rear of the house, stopped, then came back. 

‘Perhaps you would like to wait in the 
parlour?’ 

‘Anywhere as long as it’s not too long,’ 
grunted Andrew. 

She led him into the room, left him between 
a matchwood table and an aspidistra. ‘I'll 
fetch my husband straight away,’ she faltered, 
obviously overawed. Andrew looked at the 
heavy wallpaper, resplendent with black 
bunches of grapes and even blacker flowers, 
and sighed. 


‘Sorry to keep you waiting, sir.’ It was 
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a bent and wrinkled old man, still boasting 
an enormous walrus moustache, now as 
white as his hair. ‘I am Frederick Skinner. 
My wife has told you what we wanted?’ 

‘She told me nothing. I am a busy man.’ 

‘Of course, of course.’ His steel-rimmed 
spectacles slipped down his nose in his 
agitation. ‘I was in business once myself, 
many years ago—a cabinetmaker—so I 
understand you are in a hurry.’ 

‘You wish to sell some furniture and want 
to know if any of it is valuable?’ Andrew 
asked wearily. 

The old man smiled wryly. ‘We do not 
want—it is necessary, I am afraid. We have 
to move into rooms. We have a son, you 
see, and somehow he did not turn out as we 
expected. We have lived in this house 
thirty years, sir, and... .’ 
¥ ‘Perhaps you could show me the furniture 
while you explain,’ interrupted Andrew. 
*You understand I shall only make offers for 
what is worth-while to me?’ 

“Yes, yes. Martha was just anxious to 
make sure we had nothing really valuable 
before we sold everything to an ordinary 
dealer. It was her idea really, sir. She saw 
your advertisement in a magazine at the 
public library. I can’t read myself now, only 
the biggest print.’ 

‘I’m not interested in anything in here,’ said 

Andrew tersely. ‘Any other rooms?’ Much 
more of this old fool, he thought, and I shall 
be late back at the shop. 
They walked in and out of the rooms 
downstairs, Andrew getting more and more 
irritable as the old man talked on, telling 
him the history of this or™that article of 
furniture. He was conscious of the old 
woman bobbing after them at a safe distance. 
* ... and this we got when Geoffrey was born. 
It was meant to be the table he would work 
at when he was studying at school. But he 
never used it. He wasn’t the studious sort of 
boy, I suppose.’ 

‘Anything upstairs?’ Andrew had his hat 
half-on. 

‘Only some bedroom furniture I made 
myself,” replied the other apologetically. 
Andrew hesitated. No point in spoiling the 
ship for a ha’porth of tar, he decided, and 
strode up the stairs. 


HE old man fell silent as Andrew surveyed 
the bedroom. The furniture was solid 
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and well-made, witness to the hand of the 
craftsman. Then the dealer’s eye fell on a 
linen-chest standing in the corner, and his 
interest flicked into life. It was a heavily- 
carved, massive object, but its balance and 
delicacy were breath-taking. In the figured 
oaken lid was carved ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

*You make this?’ inquired Andrew, stroll- 
ing over to it, simulating nonchalance. 
The old man nodded. ‘I’ll give you twenty 
pounds for it,’ said Andrew shortly. 

The old man gasped. He seemed dumb- 
founded. ‘Martha,’ he called, and there was 
a catch in his voice, ‘the gentleman wants 
the linen-chest.’ His wife came into the 
room, her eyes darting from her husband to 
Andrew, her hand trembling at her mouth. 

‘It is my best work—my masterpiece,’ 
faltered the husband. ‘I can never make 
another like it. And my son has not learned 
the trade, so he will never make another. 
It is the only thing you want, sir?’ 

‘I am always ready to buy the best. The 
workmanship of this chest is excellent. The 
rest of your stuff—I will be honest—is worth 
only a few pounds for the lot.” Andrew took 
out his cheque-book. ‘I can give you a 
cheque now for the chest. My men will 
collect it. It is worth twenty pounds, and 
that is my price.’ He paused, pen lifted. 

‘But . . . I wanted to keep it till I died.’ 
The old man put a hand on the bed to steady 
himself. ‘It would be always there to prove 
my hand was not so weak as it is now, that 
once I had skill and could work as well as 
any man.’ 

* But, Fred,’ his wife hesitantly interrupted 
him, ‘we would have to sell it anyway— 
there would be no room for it—and the 
gentleman is offering twenty pounds.’ * Her 
voice rose—the sum evidently was a potent 
factor that meant the “difference between 
burdensome poverty or a new life started free 
of debt. ‘He’s waiting, Fred,’ she nudged.4 

*You’re right, Martha.’ He pulled himself 
upright again. ‘ No sense"in”not accepting. 
We'll take your offer, sir.” Andrew signed 
with a flourish, leaving the two™ standing 
gazing at each other, the old man holding the 
piece of paper as if it was tainted. 

Good bargain,” that, Andrew*told himself. 
He had to teli himself, for though it was the 
type of bargain he loved, somehow there was 
no elation with it, only flatness. ‘What are you 
dawdling for?’ he snapped at the taxi-driver. 
He was late, and punctuality was his pride. 





| tpeereeers was in the shop when the chest 
arrived. 4 He got_up to examine it more 
closely, had it placed in a corner, and then 
realised it could not be easily seen there. 
He hesitated, thought of having it moved 
back into the centre of the shop, but decided 
that could be done later. 

A close inspection showed that his first 
glance of approbation had not been mis- 
placed. The chest had been made with that 
loving skill only found when the craftsman 
is at home with his material and at peace with 
his world. He looked at the inscription—a 
bit silly, he considered. It reminded him of a 
text—something along similar lines, but he 
could not recall the words exactly. He had 
been deep in contemplation for some time 
when he became aware of his assistant 
at his side. ‘Miss Mannering is here, sir. 
She just wanted to look round and see if we 
had anything new.’ Andrew growled, got to 
his feet. He felt a long way away from the 
exquisitely dressed woman in front of him. 

The lady’s eyebrows arched. ‘Well, any- 
thing to show me?’ 

Andrew forced himself to take an interest. 
She was a very good customer. ‘ There’s 


an 18th-century worktable,’ he answered, 
‘and a more modern bureau you might like.’ 


She screwed up her nose as she looked at 
them. ‘N—no. No, I don’t think so. A 
pity, you know—I feel like buying something.’ 
She wandered among the bedroom furniture, 
reluctant to give up immediately. 

*‘There’s a Queen Anne dressing-table,’ 
said Andrew suddenly, cursing himself for 
not having remembered it. ‘I only bought 
it this morning and it’s not here yet.’ 

But Miss Mannering shrugged her shoulders. 
“You always offer me exquisite things I have 
no room for and can’t really afford,’ she 
smiled. ‘I'd like the dressing-table, certainly— 
but it would mean refurnishing a whole room 
or it would look out of place. You try and 
sell this stuff as if it was something you 
collected or ate. Don’t forget it has to go in 
a room and people have to live in that room.’ 
Andrew bent his head under the mock- 
serious chastisement, wondering why he 
felt such a fool. Miss Mannering wandered 
further into the rear of the shop. Abruptly, 
she stopped. ‘Now that just goes to show 
what I mean,’ she exclaimed. ‘Here’s a 
linen-chest, just the thing I need and you 
never offer it me. Too utilitarian, I suppose. 
How much is it?’ 


THE MASTERPIECE 


Andrew paused. ‘Two hundred pounds,’ 
he said firmly. 

Miss Mannering replied, ‘Oh,’ in {a flat 
voice. Then she gave Andrew a quick glance, 
a shrewd look in her eyes. Andrew realised 
that it was only the careful make-up and 
perfect grooming which made her appear on 
the right side of thirty. ‘I think it’s only 
worth half that.’ 

*That’s my price,’ insisted Andrew, puzzled 
why he felt so determined. 

‘I’m sorry—it’s a lovely thing.’ Miss 
Mannering sounded decidedly out of humour. 
‘Still, if you can’t sell it at that price, let me 
know in a few weeks and I may make you 
an offer for it. You have my address.’ 

‘Good afternoon,’ said Andrew weakly 
after her retreating figure. Then she was 
gone. 


NDREW sat down in the empty shop. 

He had his back to the linen-chest, but 

he could see it as clearly as if it were in front 

of him. In imagination he ran his fingers 

over the words on the lid, ‘Home, Sweet 

Home.’ What text was it they reminded 
him of? 

Why had he been such a fool as to ask 
two hundred pounds for it? She was quite 
right—it was worth a hundred at the most. 
A good article at a competitive price, he 
told himself derisively—a sound policy thrown 
overboard deliberately. And she was the 
one most likely to spot any profiteering, too; 
the one most likely to refuse to pay anything 
but the competitive price. 

He swung round in his chair and scanned 
the chest. Silent and enigmatic, it stood 
there in the dark corner, but even the dim 
light was unable to hide its beauty. Just the 
thing I ought to fall over myself to sell, thought 
Andrew, not hide in a corner and ask a 
price so high I know the customer won't 
buy it. 

Then an odd thing happened. The chest 
suddenly grew lighter in colour, till it was the 
yellow-cream shade of planed wood, with 
the faint buff tint of oak before it is stained 
and polished. Andrew sat looking at it in 
amazement. Then, before he could move, 
the boards fell apart, roughened and darkened, 
a heap of newly-sawn planks on the floor. 
He sat on in his chair, for his legs seemed 
strangely paralysed, watching. 

He saw the planks taken up one by one, 
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an unseen hand measuring them, feeling them, 
mastering them with plane and saw. He 
gazed while the long sustained effort wrought 
the mortise and tenon, while the sharper jabs 
turned and screwed. He saw the chips 
flying as the hands carved, sensed the final 
fondling of the finished words. The steadier, 
longer toil of smoothing, he saw, and, after 
that, the pause when he knew the eyes surveyed 
in skilled appraisal. With aching slowness 
came the staining and the polishing, the 
heavy wearing friction of the rags. Then 
once more the chest stood finished before 
him, and for a second Andrew saw its maker— 
not the old man he had seen that morning, 
but the young craftsman in the full flush of 
his power, leisurely wiping his hands at the 
end of a laborious day, his eyes lit with 
pleasure as he contemplated his masterpiece. 

The vision faded, the chest stood unaltered 
in the corner, and Andrew became conscious 
of a voice at his elbow. ‘The dressing- 
table has just arrived, sir,’ said his assistant. 
“Where do you think it ought to be placed?’ 

Andrew twisted in his chair. ‘Did you 
see anything in the corner when you came 
in?’ 

“No, sir, nothing.’ 


The tone of surprise jolted Andrew out 


of his reverie. ‘We'll have it just over there 
by the suite of the same period,’ he ordered 
briskly. While they were bringing it in he 
walked over to the chest, rapped it with his 
fingers, looked in the lid. Solid enough, 
he thought. Last for generations, maybe 
centuries—a monument to the maker. He 
paused. What could he, Andrew, claim to 
have created that would last similarly? He 
smiled wryly as he considered his business—it 
might collapse a month after he had died. 
Even a son was no guarantee it would survive, 
any more than it would guarantee a master- 
piece to take the place of the one before him. 

His eyes fell on the words on the lid. The 
text they reminded him of seemed to be on the 
tip of his tongue. He was sure he would 
remember it shortly. Then he realised that 
the indecision of his memory was annoying 
him, and rapidly he made up his mind. 
‘Are you superstitious?’ he demanded. 

‘No, sir—why?’ The young man obviously 
could not understand two strange queries 
within a few minutes from his previously 
ever-rational employer. 

But Andrew ignored the question. ‘Neither 
am [. Be so good as to get me a taxi.” He 
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turned to the men who had brought in the 
dressing-table. ‘When the taxi arrives I 
want you to put this linen-chest inside it.’ 


S Andrew drove off, the astonished look 
on the face of his assistant somehow 
amused him. At length he became aware he 
was smiling, and by the time he reached 
12 Balaclava Terrace he was humming a 
tune. 

It was some years since he had handled 
any furniture, and he panted not a little as 
he hauled the chest out of the taxi and up to 
the front door. The taxi-driver watched him 
quizzically, but Andrew grinned back at him. 
At that moment the door was opened, and 
he faced the old woman, her countenance 
overcast with apprehension as she recognised 
him. Andrew wanted to shout that it was 
all right, that she needn’t worry. Instead, 
he said lamely: ‘I’ve brought you the chest 
back.’ 

The old man joined them. ‘I'll get your 
cheque, sir,’ he said dully, and turned inside 
again. 

‘No, don’t bother,’ hastened Andrew. 
‘Please accept it as a gift from me.’ He felt 
suddenly embarrassed. ‘I’ll help you get it 
inside and up the stairs,’ he offered. 

*We—we’ll be able to manage, sir,” Martha 
assured him. ‘You needn’t bother.’ 

As he drove away, Andrew looked back. 
The two old people stood there just as he had 
left them on the doorstep. The old man had 
taken his wife’s hand as they gazed after the 
taxi. Then he turned the corner. 

He hadn't thought of giving them the 
twenty pounds when he first decided to 
return the chest, he reflected, but though he 
normally counted every penny in his business 
it did not worry him—indeed, he felt a certain 
lightness of heart. His methodical mind 
told him the old people didn’t know why he 
had returned the chest—that they were still 
unaware of its commercial value. But they 
knew its other value to them—and who was 
to judge which was its real value? Then 
Andrew remembered the text that had been 
on the tip of his tongue all afternoon. Yes 
—that was it: ‘If a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand.’ 

He leaned back in his seat and spent the 
rest of the journey calculating which of his 
customers would be the most likely buyer 
of the Queen Anne dressing-table. 





The Pilgrims’ Way 





R. J. HEATHORN 


cer is full of picturesque and enter- 
taining tales the truth of which is very 
doubtful. King Alfred and the cakes, Sir 
Walter Raleigh with his cloak, Drake and his 
game of bowls spring at once to mind. But 
perhaps none is more unusual than the legend 
of the Pilgrims’ Way, both for the nature of 
the authority supporting the story and for 
the lack of any real evidence in proof of the 
way’s existence. Most remarkable of all is 
the acceptance of the story even to-day by 
almost everyone who lives near the route of 
the so-called Pilgrims’ Way. 

In 1170 Thomas a Becket was murdered in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Four years later, 
Henry II, overcome with remorse for the 
hasty words which had led to this catastrophe, 
returned from France and landed at South- 
ampton, making his way at once to Canterbury 
to do homage to the memory of the martyr. 
He is supposed to have made the journey 
by a cross-country route from Winchester, 
instead of by London, as would have been 
more natural. 

Tradition has it that the route followed 
by Henry became the accepted road for all 
pilgrims to the shrine through the succeeding 
centuries. Traces of the track they made are 
said to be still in being; and they are marked 
‘Pilgrims’ Way’ on the Ordnance Survey 
maps. Normally, this can be taken as 
sufficient authority for the existence of 
historical remains, but in this instance the 
words were added to the map on very flimsy 
evidence, as will appear shortly. It is almost 
certainly the backing of the Ordnance Survey 
maps which accounts for the general accept- 
ance to-day of the Pilgrims’ Way as a historical 
fact. 

It is in Surrey that the Pilgrims’ Way legend 
is most widespread, and it is here that the 
route is most extensively known. Having 
crossed Hampshire direct from Winchester 


to Farnham, using presumably the line of the 
present main-road, the pilgrims are thought 
to have made their way along the ridge of 
the Hog’s Back, a high, narrow strip of 
chalk connecting Farnham and Guildford. 
One strip of existing roadway, just below the 
crown of the Hog’s Back, and connecting 
the villages of Runfold and Seale, bears the 
name ‘Pilgrims’ Way’ on the Ordnance 
Survey map. At Guildford the route skirts 
the southern side of the city, running close 
to the ruins of the castle, and then crossing 
Pewley Downs and Merrow Downs. Here 
again it is marked on the Ordnance Survey. 

Standing 500 feet above sea-level, on the 
highest point of these downs, there is a tiny 
church, St Martha’s. It is in the midst of 
some of Surrey’s finest scenery and is a 
landmark for a long distance all around. The 
church at the top of a hill, with no village or 
hamlet for nearly a mile, is stated to have 
been used by the pilgrims for worship in the 
middle of their journey. Some say the name 
is a corruption of St Thomas the Martyr. 

From St Martha’s the track runs to the 
south of Shere, one of Surrey’s loveliest 
villages, and so reaches Dorking, where its 
position becomes uncertain until it emerges 
again on Box Hill, a spectacular height and a 
favourite spot for sightseers—the pilgrims 
were evidently adept at choosing good 
scenery. Thereafter it continues along the 
ridge of the North Downs, past Reigate and 
Merstham, and then on into Kent. In Kent, 
only small portions of the Pilgrims’ Way are 
claimed, the chief being perhaps a stretch of 
five miles to the north of Sevenoaks. 


T appears to be incontrovertible that such a 
route as that described did actually exist 
in the earliest times. Indeed, J. F. Bramley, 
in a little book called Roads for Britain (1946), 
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writes: ‘The tin road was the Harroway or 
Pilgrims’ Way, running with hardly an 
interruption along the southern face of the 
North Downs from Cornwall to Dover. It 
is still there for much of the way. It was one 
of the earliest of Roads for Britain.’ However, 
the point really at issue is: Was the route 
used by generations of pilgrims to Canterbury 
in the manner supposed? 

To this question it seems one must regret- 
fully give the answer ‘No.’ The reasons for 
this have been set out very lucidly in Eric 
Parker’s book Surrey (1947), where the 
interested reader will also find a compre- 
hensive bibliography. The following is a 
brief summary of the arguments developed 
by one or two of Mr Parker’s authorities. 

Although Thomas a Becket was murdered 
in 1170, no mention of the Pilgrims’ Way 
appears in print until 1769, when it was 
marked on a map of Kent. Only two other 
references to the road are known between that 
date and 1850. Then came Dean Stanley’s 
Memorials of Canterbury (1854), setting out 
the entire route and giving the story of the 
origin of the Pilgrims’ Way in Henry II’s 
journey. But the Dean puts forward the 
story solely as a conjecture, and produces no 
facts to support it. The fiasco of the Ordnance 
Survey followed. Surrey and Kent were 
the subject of the Survey between 1861 and 
1871, and the officer in charge, Captain 
(later Major-General) James, had the words 
‘Pilgrims’ Way’ added to the map on no 
more evidence than a surmise and a popular 
legend. 


Mr Parker points out the absence of any 
mention of the Pilgrims’ Way in the work of 
earlier writers, where it might well have been 
expected. Nor is there any trace of pilgrims 
staying at the various inns along the route. 

By the time more modern writers came to 
deal with the subject, the popular account 
was accepted as true. Thus Hilaire Belloc, in 
his book The Old Road (1921), has produced 
a highly imaginative account of the Pilgrims’ 
Way, in which the authenticity of the popular 
account is never questioned. 

In most of Surrey to-day the legend is 
firmly established, and the fact that there is 
not a scrap of proof for it wiil probably have 
little effect in eradicating it. The Pilgrims’ 


. Way is good publicity, and is becoming 


commercialised; there is at least one Pilgrims’ 
Way Café, a residential road in Guildford 
called Pilgrims’ Way, and even a Pilgrims’ 
Way Motor Company. 

The disappointment that one naturally feels 
at losing this charming and colourful in- 
vention from our history is tempered by the 
thought that perhaps, after all, the route has 
a much older history, dating back to’the days 
of the ancient Britons and the trade in tin 
from the Cornish mines. Yet, when one 
looks again at the quotation from J. F. 
Bramley, doubts begin to arise. Is there 
really any evidence for the Harroway, or tin 
road?. How does a road run ‘with hardly an 
interruption’? And surely the North Downs 
account only for the little stretch of road in 
Surrey and Kent—a small section out of so 
long a journey from Cornwall to Dover. 


Vain Quest 


So much of glory have I let go by me, 
So much of beauty have I passed unbowed, 
So blind to all the glory that was nigh me, 
So wrapt in mine own cloud, 


Divining nothing of the starry spaces, 

Not any purpose in Time’s punctual stream, 
Nor any kindness in poor, human faces 

That shone not with my dream. 


O heart, O heart, in humbleness resigning, 
Be still awhile, and neither seek nor shun; 
And thou shalt see in human eyes God shining 
As in a pool the sun. 


WILFRID THORLEY. 





I Lost My Dog 





VIN ARLINGTON 


HE policeman said: ‘Your dog has got 

Queen Anne legs and bracelets!’ I 
was in a police-station reporting the loss of 
my dachshund. I explained that Queen 
Anne legs described the turned-out front legs 
that some dachshunds have; bracelets were 
the tan marking round them. 

Loti was the descendant of Champions. 
In her oblique brown eyes shone a devotion 
that sometimes made me feel humble, and 
reminded me of her when she was a little 
puppy whimpering on Frinton beach as I 
went in for a swim. She hated water, but, 
eluding restraining hands, she plunged into 
the rough sea and went under many times 
in her game struggle to get to me. In the 
end I had to rescue her. It was for things 
like that that I “determined to find her 
somewhere. 

The policeman wasn’t hopeful, but my 
minute description was helpful. It was 
surprising, he said, how few people could 
describe their lost pets and how many gave 
them the same names. A dog-thief had only 
to call Mac to a Scottie or Bambi to a poodle, 
and nine times out of ten the animal would 
answer. 

I hurried home, hoping to find Loti there, 
blaming myself for losing her. That Sunday 
morning we had gone to Kensington Gardens. 
I joined the people watching men sailing 
their boats on the Round Pond. Loti barked 
happily at the swans. She wouldn’t go far 
or let strangers touch her. Presently she’d 
come and put her foot gently on mine as a 
hint to be moving. But this morning she 
didn’t come. I looked for her, whistled, 
called. She had vanished. No one had seen 
her go. 

She wasn’t at home. I telephoned friends 
begging them to watch for her. Then six of 
us searched Kensington”Gardens and Hyde 
Park, reported the loss at every police-station 


near. I put reward notices outside local 
shops, in the local newspapers. The result 
was a call from a woman who wanted Loti’s 
basket and one from a man with a Lord 
Waterlog voice who insisted that the roach- 
backed specimen he had brought was Loti. 

I went to dog-shops, dog-dealers, and 
dogs’ homes. At Battersea I saw hundreds 
of dogs of every shape, size, and colour 
playing or lying in the huge wire compound. 
As I walked down the centre concrete path 
of every kennel-house, dogs jerked their 
heads up in an agonised, inquiring look, and 
slumped down again despairingly. Dachs- 
hunds were seldom brought in, the attendant 
said, but he’d phone if... 

Three things, however, buoyed up my 
hopes. There was a slump in the dog-market 
(some fashionable dog-shops wouldn’t touch 
a dachs then); Loti’s incurable habit of 
turning out her right foot until it became a 
permanent deformity, which some would-be 
buyers wouldn’t like; and my faith in old 
Josh, who knew everyone, honest and dis- 
honest, in the dog-market. But not having 
his address I could only see him at the Club 
Row on Sunday morning. 


EANTIME, I knew a little of the dog 

world, and, as I sought help from every 
kind of person, I learned something of the 
scale on which dog-stealing is carried out. 
In one year in London alone nearly 7000 dogs 
were stolen. About 4000 eventually returned 
home of their own accord, or were recovered 
by the police, or found by their owners in 
Battersea Dogs’ Home. There are three types 
of dog-thieves—the sneak thief who steals a 
dog for his kiddies; the shady man who 
works for a genuine dog-dealer exploiting 
his inside knowledge; and the brutes with 
whom dog-stealing is a business. 
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& These last are unscrupulous wretches who 
don’t care what suffering they cause dogs or 
their owners. They want quick, easy money, 
and get it. They know the latest dog values, 
who owns the best dogs, and where they are. 
They are in touch with Continental breeders 
and usually have a ready market for their 
loot. They work fast. One Peke stolen in 
London in the morning was seen that same 
evening for sale in a Paris pet-shop. That 
is why the loss of a dog should be reported to 
the police immediately. 

Before the War 50 per cent. of the stolen 
dogs were flown abroad. But now Scotland 
Yard have instituted a quick method of 
circulating descriptions of stolen dogs. Strict 
watch is kept at Southern airports, and the 
percentage has greatly fallen. Many dogs are 
sent abroad by rail and steamer, and the 
police and railway staff are always on the 
lookout for stolen dogs. It is estimated that 
2400 dogs a year are consigned to various 
dealers in France and Belgium. 

Thieves cannot risk being caught with 
stolen dogs, and they lay their plans well. 
One member of the gang, posing as a dog- 
dealer with a large export trade, drives into 
the country and from unsuspecting kennel- 
owners rents kennels for his dogs until such 
time as they can be placed on the Continent. 
This done, his confederates get busy in the 
fashionable London districts. 

Sitting in a car in some place like Bond 
Street or Kensington, they watch the Pekes, 
poodles, dachshunds, French bulldogs that 
are not on a lead. When their owners stop 
for a chat or shop-window gaze, one man 
nips out and gets the dog. Or the thieves 
release a bitch which is in season, and the dogs 
naturally follow her back to their car. 

If the owner of a particularly fine dog on a 
lead seems engrossed in other things, thieves 
will cut the lead. Many women have gone 
quite a distance before they realised they were 
trailing a lead with no dog at the end of it. 
Dog-stealers study owners’ ways and work at 
night, too. An actress was in the habit of 
sending her expensive Peke out with her 
dresser between the last two acts. One evening 
a thief snatched the dog from the dresser’s 
arms and disappeared into the darkness. 

When the dogs are stolen, experts deal with 
them. Wire-haired terriers and Scotties are 
thoroughly stripped. Airedales and dachs- 
hunds have their tan markings altered with a 
solution of mustard or some made-up stain. 
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White-haired dogs are dyed black, and so - 
skilfully is the work done that it is doubtful 
if the dogs’ owners could recognise them. 
Then the dogs are driven to the country 
kennels and kept there until sales are made. 
Incidentally, these thieves get a good haul 
of expensive collars. One woman whose 


Dandie Dinmont was stolen bought another 
dog a few weeks later, and in a West End 
shop was offered the silver collar which had 
belonged to her stolen dog. 


CTING on advice, I searched among the 

luggage at London railway termini until 

I was tired and filthy, gave Loti’s description 

to scores of railway policemen and porters. 

Then early on Sunday I went to the dog- 
market in Club Row to see old Josh. 

London dealers, country dealers, all were 
there offering chows, Alsatians, whippets, 
terriers, dogs of every kind and colour, with 
or without pedigrees. Shivering puppies, far 
too young to be away from their dams, were 
hauled out of baskets by their necks and held 
aloft for people to see. Just glance at a dog, 
and you were eagerly invited to buy it. 
Amateurs had come to sell their pets, some- 
times for the most pathetic reasons. 

I took the precaution of telling the watching 
policeman why I was there, in case I needed 
his help, and mingled with the crowds. I 
was glad to note that sales were slow, prices 
down. I saw shifty-eyed Bert (‘If I ain’t tellin’ 
the troof may my dear wife and little children 
drop down dead’) showing one of his dubious 
pedigrees to a young man whose girl was 
holding a little cairn in her arms. I couldn’t 
find old Josh, but across the road by the 
winkle-stall I spied a compact, clean little man 
with his prize-winning Peke. I went over 
to him. 

Alf is as honest as the Pekes he breeds. I 
told him I was looking for old Josh, and why. 
‘Lucky for you there’s a slump on or you 
wouldn’t see your dog no more,’ Alf said. He 
stood on tiptoe, then on a doorstep. He 
couldn’t see Josh anywhere. ‘Come on, I'll 
find him for you.’ 

He took me to Josh’s haunts, to East 
End pubs where in the old days bird-singing 
matches were held almost every night for £10 
stakes. To-day, dog business, honest and 
dishonest, is discussed there, and some pubs 
store faked pedigrees for dirty dealers. 
Alf went into the bar of each pub and asked: 





“Seen old Josh in ‘ere?’ And each time the 
answer was that he had been there not ten 
minutes ago. ‘He must have been up to 
summick,’ Alf remarked finally, and told me 
where he lived in Silvertown. 

It was no good going until the market and 
the pubs had shut. I arrived at four o’clock. 
Old Josh wasn’t surprised to see me. He'd 
heard someone was looking for him. He took 
me into his tiny, lace-curtained front-room, 
in which a large portrait of King Edward VII 
and scores of photographs of Josh’s numerous 
children stared at us from the walls. Old 
Josh was a red-cheeked, silver-haired Cockney 
who had cropped hundreds of dogs’ ears until 
it was made illegal. 

‘Eh? Lost your dawg, ‘ave yer?’ he said 
softly, and chuckled. ‘Your dawg wasn’t 
stole.’ He told how dog-thieves soaked their 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


shoes and trouser-bottoms with a concoction 
of their own. ‘A dawg can sniff it thirty to 
forty yards away, and they’ll follow a chap for 
miles. Can’t call that stealin’, can yer?’ 

I didn’t argue. I gave old Josh a minute 
description of my dog, emphasising the 
peculiarity of her right foot. He nodded, and 
suddenly his blue eyes hardened. ‘If I do 
find her, and I’m not saying I will, it’s cash 
and no questions. You know that, don’t 
yer?’ 

Three days later I got my dog back. I paid 
cash, asked no questions. Weeks after, old 
Josh told me Loti was stolen because ‘a very 
respectable looking person’ had let it be 
known that she wanted a dachshund bitch 
cheap. As a police-inspector told me, dogs 
wouldn’t be stolen if there wasn’t a ready 
market for them. 


The One That Got Away 





JOAN 


NE of the pleasantest features of a 

holiday in the Hebrides is the varied 
assortment of fellow-visitors that one meets. 
Not so much the other tourists—they are 
nearly all anglers anyway, to whom mere 
holiday-makers are a bit of a puzzle until 
some label is found to fit them, such as 
geologist, bird-watcher, botanist, climber. 
No, I am speaking of the disproportionately 
large number of business-men and officials 
who perambulate the Isles throughout the 
spring and summer. 

These gentlemen are often smartly black- 
coated, in odd contrast with the disreputable 
tweeds of the anglers, the casual clothes 
of other holiday-makers, and the non- 
descript garments of most islanders. Dispatch- 
cases are common, and rolled umbrellas 
not unknown, though perhaps these are the 


CURL 


badges of the minority who come on a 
literally flying visit. Most—and who can 
blame them—make the longer journey by 
steamer, in this way combining pleasure with 
business. 

While on the islands they travel about in 
state in hired cars, and sometimes take with 
them fellow-visitors of Lmited means but 
unlimited thirst for sightseeing. More than 
one unforgettable day do I owe to the kindness 
of these gentlemen. There was the traveller 
in biscuits, jams, and tea, who took me from 
Benbecula to Lochboisdale in the Outer 
Hebrides, not direct, as the bus would have 
taken me in a quarter of the time, but in a 
roundabout way, calling on every little store, 
however remote. There was the repre- 
sentative of the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation, but for whom I should never 
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have seen St Kilda, far away across the blue 
Atlantic, and the doctor who treated me to a 
sunset tour of Islay. Above all, I shall be 
eternally grateful to the road-surveyor who 
gave me a whole day on Barra, perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the Hebrides; gave me, 
too, a foretaste of Paradise in the crossing 
from South Uist, between flowery islets, 
basking seals, and diving gannets, and the 
stepping ashore from cool green water on to 
warm white sands to the music of a score of 
skylarks. 


ERE is plenty of time for talk on a 

Hebridean holiday. Hotels are small, 
and the guests often sit together at one 
lengthy table. The last meal, except for the 
inevitable tea and pancakes about nine, is 
over by seven at latest, and the long northern 
evening, though often brilliant, is usually 
either too cold or too midgy to tempt one 
out again. Books are scarce, papers at least 
a day old, and the wireless probably in the 
kitchen, so out comes the knitting, and we 
settle down to conversation. 

The anglers’ favourite topic is, of course, 
not for the outsider, but the anglers are 
sometimes provided with a room apart, or 
they may retire to the bar for the evening, 
reinforced from time to time by the other 
male visitors. The rest draw up to the peat- 
fire, and surprisingly soon everyone knows 
everyone else’s business. Most people are 
glad enough to talk about their work if their 
heart is in it, and it is astonishing, in this age 
of apparent frustration, how many hearts 
are there. Only teachers seem to wish to 
remain incognito. 

Taking the official class first. The inspectors 
I have met in this way include those of 
telephones, of distilleries, of school-children 
(medical and dental), and. of lighthouses, 
the last-named, a matter-of-fact little man, 
unaware of the glamour with which he was 
invested by the almost legendary places he 
visited—the Seven Hunters, Dhu Heartach, 
the Monach Light. 

Insurance agents, polished and scented 
after a long monopoly of the bathroom, one 


might perhaps expect, but the Salvation 
Army collector was a surprise. He was a 
man of eighty, cycling over the dusty island 
roads in the heat of the summer, knocking at 
every door. Another cyclist, who brought 
an incongruous touch of suburbia to the 
wild regions through which he pedalled, was 
a young piano-tuner, badly stranded at a 
table full of anglers. 

The vast amount of new work, private as 
well as official, now being undertaken through- 
out the Hebrides accounts for the presence 
of contractors. Electricity, telephones, piers, 
roads, a new spinning-mill for one island, a 
new bakery for another, a canteen for every 
tiny school. It is a measure of the importance 
attached by the powers that be to the pro- 
sperity and happiness of the islands. 

The factor visiting Jura to collect the rents 
was something out of the ordinary. So was the 
illustrious pipe-major, holding his summer 
school in South Uist, who played each night 
to a packed house, of men only, in the little 
anglers’ room, and sometimes to a more 
mixed but not in any way less appreciative 
audience on the headland above the shining 
loch. 


ND the one that got away? He was the 
only mystery, the only fellow-visitor 
whose business—for it was business and not 
pleasure—we never discovered. He hid his 
secret, not in silence, but in a vast heap, an 
unending flow, of information upon every 
imaginable subject except his own. And that 
for two whole evenings alone with us on the 
empty isle of Jura! He was dressed like a city 
man, reported to London once a fortnight, 
lived in Edinburgh. He carried a dispatch- 
case, went out for the day in a hired car—taking 
no other passengers—-wrote long memoranda, 
evaded every attempt to draw him out, signed 
no visitors’ book. Imagination turned him 
into a secret agent, an underground worker 
for the Nationalists, an exciseman searching 
for illicit stills. Whatever the truth—and 
I don’t suppose we shall ever know it—he 
will always remain the most intriguing of 
them all, the one that got away. 





RANAAANNKAANAAANNNNNANNANNAANANNNNNN 
Summer Pruning 





y= ago it was almost dangerous to 
bring up the subject of pruning at any 
horticultural conference, for it always led to 
a good deal of acrimonious discussion. There 
were those who believed in cutting the side- 
growths back quite hard—this was known as 
spur pruning; and others who hated pruning 
trees at all and much preferred to let them 
grow naturally. Into an arena filled with 
gladiators, armed with pruning-knives in 
the winter, there stepped a French professor 
called Lorette who quietly pointed out the 
folly of any kind of winter pruning, and 
demanded that summer pruning be the rule. 

Let us for this month consider, then, the 
summer pruning of apples and pears, and 
particularly in the case of bush-espalier and 
cordon trees, though in fairness it must be 
said that there are some experts in Great 
Britain to-day who even prune standard- 
trees in the summer only. The tree growing in 
the garden has usually to put up with rather 
restricted conditions. If this restriction or 
pruning hard back is done in the winter it 
only encourages further growth and may 
easily make the difficulties greater. But 
when summer pruning is done properly the 
desired results may be achieved. 

It may not be possible or advisable to 
carry out the full Lorette system in this 
country because of the rainfall. The French 
expert worked under quite different climatic 
conditions. By modifying the Lorette scheme, 
however, I have found I can do the great bulk 
of the pruning in the summer, when it is nice 
and warm, and so not have to work during a 
snowy period to complete the winter operation. 

Generally speaking, the scheme is to cut 
back the laterals which*develop during the 
spring and early summer to within about } inch 
of their base. This work should not be done 
until the lateral concerned is about 8 or 9 
inches long, and until it begins to ripen at the 
base—new wood which’starts to”ripen turns 
somewhat brown in colour. It is most im- 
portant to underline this point. Each lateral 
has to be treated on its own merits, and it is 
only when it grows into the right state as just 


described that it may be pruned back hard. 

This means that the summer pruning has to 
continue from say the middle of June until 
the end of September, or even the middle of 
October. Once every ten or fourteen days 
the gardener, be he amateur or professional, 
would go over the trees, cutting back the 
laterals which are at the right stage. It 
sounds a prodigious piece of work, but 
actually it is a very pleasant job which most 
men like to do on a Saturday afternoon, for 
they can be strolling among the trees or along 
the rows of cordons with a pair of secateurs, 
satisfying their wives that they are working 
hard! Women, too, like summer pruning just 
as much, but perhaps for differing reasons! 

Some may ask what happens when the 
shoots are cut back in their state of semi- 
maturity. In the first place, a tremendous 
amount of the foliage is removed, and so the 
roots do not receive the quantity of elaborated 
sap they would have in the normal course, 
and thus there is no great extension below the 
soil. This in its way is a good thing, for it 
reduces the amount of mineral sent up into 
the tree and so prevents excessive wood- 
growth. Further, there is hidden in the bark, 
at the bases of the laterals, tiny buds which are 
forced into growth. These dormant buds 
commonly produce fruit-buds, and if the 
spurs are examined in October it will be 
found that the fruit-buds are close to the bases 
of the laterals which were cut off in June. 

If any of the laterals should send out side- 
shoots again, these in their turn should be 
cut back when sufficiently mature. The shoots 
that have not reached the right stage of 
maturity early in October should not be 
touched until the next season. Now for 
the leaders, or end-growths. These should be 
left alone until the following May, when they 
may be shortened by a half or a quarter, 
depending on their length. 

I shall”be glad to”help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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Science at Your Service 








A PRE-WAR SYNTHETIC PAINT RETURNS 


HE best paints have long been formulations 

of natural resins, a drying oil, and pig- 
ments. Between the Wars, however, notable 
progress was made in the development of 
synthetic resins. The aim was not merely one 
of economy. Manufactured resins would have 
a consistency of composition not possessed 
by natural resins, and paints of non-varying 
quality and performance could be made. 
Nevertheless, it required some years of 
research to develop synthetic resins which 
could combine all the necessary paint-making 
properties—film-forming ability, quick-drying 
capacity, and freedom of flow in application. 
One such paint, in which the synthetic resin 
was formed by the reaction of the chemical 
constituents with the drying oil, emerged from 
the most severe testing with a performance 
superior to that of the best oil-type gloss 
paints. 

Exposed to wind, rain, seaside and in- 
dustrial conditions, and examined for crack- 
ing, crazing, chalking, and colour-retention, 
it gave the best performance on all kinds of 
building surfaces. Its useful life was at least 
50 per cent. longer than that of normal oil- 
paints. Furthermore, when repainting became 
necessary, the costly procedure of stripping 
was not required; a thorough wash-down 
was sufficient before applying a new coat. 
Indeed, the war and post-war years have 
confirmed these claims with some emphasis, 
for many buildings which were exteriorly 
decorated with the synthetic paint ten years 
ago are only now receiving further treat- 
ment, the paint film having given adequate 
protection during the unexpectedly long 
period of inattention. 

This gloss-finish synthetic paint is again 
available. Its return was not possible until 
the raw materials supply position improved 
in 1949. The application of this range of 
paints involves no unusual operations, but 
it must follow a specific priming and under- 
coat system. The makers have a technical 
service department to advise architects, 
builders, decorators, and property owners. 
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NEW GREENHOUSE INSECTICIDES 

A greenhouse is to some extent an isolated 
community of climate, soil, vegetation, and 
building materials. This is, of course, an 
exaggeration, but not too seriously misleading 
when conditions are compared with those of 
the open garden. Certainly the greenhouse 
can become the undisturbed universe for 
insects which invade it. There they can 
breed and accumulate, and the natural pro- 
tection of the glass is as beneficial to them as 
it is to plants. Fortunately these closed- 
system conditions can be turned to advantage 
in applying insecticides to greenhouses. If 
the house is closed and a volatile insecticide 
liberated, the insect pests cannot escape. 
There is nothing scientifically new in this. 
The burning of nicotine shreds or the warming 
of mixtures of spirit and liquid nicotine are 
long-established greenhouse practices. 

From this idea modern insecticidal smoke- 
generators have developed. A more uniform 
distribution is achieved than by syringe 
spraying. There is practically no labour cost 
or trouble. The toxic smoke penetrates into 
every part of the greenhouse. 

One well-known horticultural company 
offers a range of smoke-generators which 
provide, separately, four different modern 
insecticides; totally, some nine major groups 
of greenhouse pests can be killed, though for 
certain pests and certain crops a particular 
generator should be used. A brochure gives 
all necessary information on the question 
of choice. The insecticides are Parathion, 
Azobenzene, Gammexane, and DDT. The 
generators are self-contained. No additional 
apparatus is needed. All the user has to do 
is to close the windows, carefully block up 
any points of leakage, light the wick with a 
match, and leave the greenhouse closed until 
the smoke has cleared a few hours later. It is 
best to keep the house shut overnight if 
possible. For the smallest types of green- 
house one of the smokes is also put up as 
little pellets in aluminium containers; with 
these, the side of the pellet must be ignited 
as there is no attached wick. 





A SELF-FIXING HOOK 

A hook which can be fixed to a wall or to 
any vertical surface of wood, glass, metal, or 
tiles by its own adhesive back-plate is certainly 
a domestic innovation. The hooks are made 
from plastic material in a range of nine 
colours. The hook and its one-inch square 
back-plate form one moulded piece; the 
back-plate is given a special adhesive surface 
which must be moistened with water and then 
pressed on to the desired position. Twenty- 
four hours must elapse before allowing the 
hook to carry any weight, in order to give 
the adhesive ample time to set. The hook 
is then said to be able to support a weight of 
up to 20 Ib. Apart from the ease of fixing, 
this new type of hook would appear to be 
uniquely advantageous in cases when a hook 
is needed on a surface difficult to screw into, 
or where the surface would be seriously 
impaired by screw insertion. 


A CAMERA TRIPOD 


A metal tripod of light weight but offering 
sure rigidity may be of particular interest 
to photographers, especially commercial 
photographers. Any desired operating height 
between 4 feet 8 inches and 2 feet 2 inches 
may be achieved. The sliding legs are 
securely gripped by a collar-lock system. 
The tripod head has a recessed circular 
spirit-level, and a collar-lock screw grips 
a vertical extension-column. This column 
may be turned through a complete circle 
without altering the stance of the tripod. 
Either British or Continental cameras 
can be fitted to it. Outward slip of the legs 
on polished floors is prevented by a steel 
chain which keeps the legs from opening more 
than the optimum 30°. 

An important technical point is the en- 
graving of rings at 1}-inch intervals on the 
extension-column. These intervals corre- 
spond with the distance between lens centres 
of twin-lens reflex cameras. Such cameras are 
to-day used for industrial photography, where 
parallax errors often create difficulty. After 
focusing, the extension-tube is raised to the 
next engraved ring; the camera lens then 
takes the exact place of the viewing lens and 
thus eliminates the possibility of parallax 
error. 

The tripod weighs 64 Ib., a weight which is 
sufficient to resist wind vibration even with a 
miniature camera, yet is low enough for 
comfortable portability. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


SWIMMING-BATH DISINFECTION 

Considerable attention has been paid in 
recent years to the disinfection of swimming- 
baths and lidos. The necessity of keeping 
such water free from infective organisms has 
been emphasised by the post-war epidemics of 
poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis), though 
indeed it should not have needed any 
particular disease risk to do this. The 
usual disinfectant employed is chlorine, but 
in a number of baths and pools in the United 
States a sister-element of chlorine—bromine— 
has been employed instead. This substitu- 
tion began as a means of overcoming the 
wartime shortage of chlorine. There is 
evidence that bromine is more effective. 
Bromine is a reddish-brown liquid, and 
it is easier to apply to the water. Also, 
brominating equipment is much simpler and 
cheaper than chlorinating equipment, which 
in its design must make provision for the 
fact that chlorine is a gas obtained from a 
pressure-cylinder. At similar concentrations 
chlorine and bromine are equally germicidal, 
but it has been claimed that the bromine 
effect is longer-lasting, especially under 
sunny or hot-weather conditions. ey 

Questionnaires have shown that there ‘are 
less complaints about smell or eye and skin 
irritation from brominated baths than from 
chlorinated baths; also that there is a lesser 
corrosive effect upon bath equipment. It 
would be interesting to see whether similar 
experiences would be found with the applica- 
tion of bromine in British swimming-baths. 


FLUORESCENT STANDARD-LAMPS 

The modern tubular fluorescent electric- 
light units are by this time familiar in factories, 
offices, and homes. A vertical unit of the 
standard-lamp type is now available. Two 
40-watt fluorescent lamps are fixed at the top 
of, and parallel with, the support-tube. The 
shade, which is necessarily rather longer and 
narrower in shape than the shade for a 
normal standard-lamp, is of plastic in mottled 
pastel colours. The base and support-tube 
are made of aluminium alloy finished in 
toning matt enamels. The control gear is in 
the base of the standard, and adjustable for 
A.C. voltages between 200 and 250 volts. 
The production of this unit for fluorescent 
light may well interest people with very 
large rooms where the non-mobility of 
fixed fluorescent-light tubes has seemed a 
disadvantage. 
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AN ELECTRICAL COAXER FOR FARM ANIMALS 

The principle of applying electrical shock 
to control farm cattle should not be re- 
garded as cruel or dangerous. It is, on the 
contrary, a most humane method. The 
electric-fence has undoubtedly saved much 
misery, injury, and actual loss of life for 
cattle. 

A new hand-tool, the electric power of 
which is generated by two small batteries 
of the ordinary torch variety, has two prods 
which deliver a small shock sensation when 
pressed into the flank of an animal. The 
prods are round-tipped and spring-loaded; 
the current flows only when they are de- 
pressed against the animal. The shock is 
not intense: its effect has been carefully 
developed by research so that it is just enough 
to cause immediate reaction. As soon as 
the animal moves on, the prods cease to be 
depressed and the current flow stops. The 
appliance has been fully approved by the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

A wrist-cord is fitted to the wooden handle- 
extension, the use of which is optional. The 
casing is made of aluminium alloy. The 
length of the ‘ animal coaxer ’ is 13 inches, or 
20 inches if the wooden handle-extension is 
attached. The completely assembled instru- 
ment weighs 22 oz. Two torch-type batteries 
should last for several months of effective 
service on a farm. 


FACTORY MUSHROOMS 


A most interesting development is re- 
ported from the United States. After some 
years of research, it looks as if mushroom 
soups and sauces, entirely based upon factory- 
grown mushroom material, will soon be 
commercially produced. The mushroom, a 
luxury foodstuff in most months of the year, 
will be made much more widely and cheaply 
available. The idea is based upon penicillin 
production methods. As is now fairly well 
known, penicillin—a product in mould 
growth—is made by growing the specific 
mould in tanks containing a nutrient solution. 
The application of a similar technique to 
certain strains of mushrooms—not all of them 
respond well—produces not mushrooms them- 
selves but mushroom mycelium. Broadly, 
this mycelium is the same thread-like material 
which spreads a mushroom bed in the soil. 
However, it has been found that the myceiium, 
grown on a suitable nutrient solution, has a 
full mushroom flavour and is just as nutritious. 


The creamy mass of mycelium can be frozen 
or canned, or it may be dried. It has a useful 
vitamin B value. Suitable nutrient solutions 
may be made from agricultural or food- 
factory wastes. The production rate of 
mushroom mycelium is said to be approxi- 
mately the same as that of baker’s yeast in 
commercial yeast-culture. 


A BROOM-HANDLE ADAPTOR 


A new device for fixing handles to broom- 
heads will save a good deal of trouble in the 
home and in public buildings, gardens, etc. 
A handle can be quickly made secure and 
firm without nails, screws, or any tools. The 
adaptor is made of one piece of metal which, 
broadly, is folded into two complementary 
arms to grip the handle. The two open ends 
are inserted into the hole in the broom-head 
and the handle is then pushed through a hole 
in the horizontal fold joining the two arms. 
As the two arms have a good deal of bending 
resilience, the insertion of the handle presses 
them outwards; ribbed projections on their 
outer sides at the ends inside the broom- 
head hole are thus driven into the wood of the 
broom-head, and a tight connection is obtained 
by tapping the end of the handle sharply on 
the ground several times. The simplicity 
of this device is derived from the use of the 
lateral force of the two resilient arms to 
oppose vertical slipping. Although a secure 
fixing is achieved, it is quite easy to detach the 
handle by tapping each side of the adaptor 
towards the broom-head. The adaptor has 
a cadmium-plated finish; for household 
brooms a model is available with a more 
polished finish than the model for coco or 
bass brooms. When fitted, the adaptor has 
the appearance of a neat metallic collar 
connection. 





To CORRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per || d. PACKET 


NET WEIGHT 8 oz 


A. delicious 
change 
from Bread 
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Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
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